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HELL, you see, Lieutenant, after 
I had stopped to see Rose once, 
I stopped again regular. There 
was always something that made me go 
in, in spite of all I could do. One day it 
was to carry her a letter which she had 
called to me to ask for at the Post-office; 
another day it was to drink some fresh 
buttermilk she held up to me throngh 
the window, with a smile on her pretty 
face—and every time I went in I said to 
myself, ‘You are making a fool of your- 
self, Guy Hartrigger. Rose Lacy is after 
catching you—and in spite of every thing 
you can do she will have you yet.’ At 
last, I said to myself, ‘I won’t go in 
again; Iam not a marrying man,’ and 
Ikept to that, turning away my head 
whenever I passed, pretending never to 
hear her when she called out, ‘ Won't 
you come in a minute, Guy ?’” 

‘‘Obdurate monster! Well, how did 
it end?” said Cartaret. 

“Tt ended by my going in yesterday, 
Lieutenant. ButI couldn’t help it. I 
would have been a monster, as you call 
me, if I hadn’t. The poor thing ran to 
the door as I passed by, with tears run- 
ning down her face; and sobbing out 


her words, told me what made my blood 
boil. Old Tugmuddle is going to sell 
her out for rent. She hasn’t a cent in 
the world, or any way to live, not even: 
ashelter this winter over the heads of 
her children; and all that she told me 
with her eyes streaming with tears to 
that degree that when she had got 
through I began to cry too. ‘ Well, 
Rose,’ I said, ‘as long as Guy Hartrig- 
ger is alive you shan’t want bread, if you 
did treat me bad, Rose-—don’t answer 
me, but hear me. I’ve got the best 
friend a man ever had, and [ live ina 
small house of his that I like better than ~ 
a big one, for I am nota marrying man, 
Rose. Now, before you shall want, I 
will clear out of that house,’ I said, ‘and 
if the Lieutenant is agreeable; you can 
move in.’ Shé cried and hid her face at 
that, Lieutenant, and would not say yes 
or no; but if you are agreeable she shall 
come. Are you agreeable, Lieutenant?” 

Cartaret reached out his hand and 
pressed Guy’s. 

“Yes, I am agreeable, Guy,” he said, 
**Go and tell your pretty Rose Lacy to: 
move into the house whenever she gets 
ready.” 
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** With the red-headed children, Lieu- 
tenant ?” 

“Ves, if there are a dozen of them. 
They shall want nothing as long as we 
have anything.” 

Guy’s face flushed. 

“Much obliged to you, Lieutenant,” 
he said simply. 

“‘But I foresee one thing, Guy.” 

‘¢ What is that, Lieutenant ?” 

‘* That Rose will capture you.” 

Guy shook his head. 

‘J am not a marrying man, Lieute- 
nant.” 

‘* Marrying man or not, you will have 
too great odds against you, Guy, and 
you willsuccumb. You will have against 
you a pair of eyes, full of ‘smiles and 
tears,’ asthe poets say—a pair of rosy 
cheeks, a pair of lips—a woman, ina 
word; that is tosay, more than a match 
for you, or any other man. You will go 
under, Guy.” 

“If I thought that, I’d set out for 
Mexico, Lieutenant.” 

‘‘ Impossible, old fellow—the order is 
issued. We are going to begin a cam- 
‘paign here at Gaymount. Bvt don’t be 
down-hearted, Guy. There are worse 
things than being married. You are a 
partner, remember, in the firm of Car- 
taret & Co., and that house is going to 
make enough to carry out the maxim, 
‘Pay as you go.’ Your proportion will 
be quite enough, I hope, to satisfy a rea- 
sonable ‘ Co.’—and all that is needed by 
Mrs. Hartrigger, and the two red-head- 
ed children.” 

With these words Cartaret rose, and 
left Guy to his reflections. No sound 
issued from his lips. He scarcely turned 
his head. One would have said that he 
was overwhelmed, completely dumfound- 
ered, by those terrible words, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Hartrigger and the two red-headed chil- 
dren.” 
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XVIII. 
CARTARET NARROWLY ESCAPES VER- 
TIGO. 

In the youth who is the hero of the 
present history, we have endeavored to 
place before the reader one of a class 
much more numerous than the world 
supposes—the class of idlers with the 
capacity to perform hard work, if they 
can only get a clear idea of how to be- 
gin. 

Energy and idleness were mingled in 
the youth’s character in a remarkable 
manner. Hitherto the idleness had 
borne sway over him—the energy was 
paralyzed. Now he saw a definite ob- 
ject before him; thought he had the 
ability to achieve it, and like the race- 
horse, would go “‘ until he dropped.” 

With a nature of that sort, ‘‘ the 
start,” as we have said, is everything. 
Arouse its powers, and nothing is more 
extraordinary than the speed and _ bot- 
tom displayed—the unslumbering per- 
sistence. Obstacles lose their depress- 
ing character; or rather they vanish. 
Such human beings begin the work which 
lies before them with that most valuable 
of all convictions—the conviction that 
they have it in their power to achieve 
their aim. 

Cartaret’s hour in the lone woods had 
given him an aim. He believed that he 
could do what had been done by ano- 
ther, and asked himself how he could 
do it. The point necessary was infor- 
mation—he had sense enough to feel the 
full extent of his ignorance. He, the 
idler, the hunter, the dreamer, was go- 
ing to embark in market gardening, 
fruit planting, truck raising-—not as a 
pastime, but to raise money; not to 
amuse himself, but to live. And to 
achieve anything, he must know—the 
theory and ideas first, then practical ex- 
perience. 

He sat down as soon as he reached 
Gaymount, and wrote to a friend in Bal- 
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timore, to send him reliable works upon 
gardening, the improvement of land, 
and fruit culture, including grapes. In 
a few days the works came through the 
mail, and the young man began to stu- 
dy them. 

As he read hour after hour, and far 
into the night, he became more than 
‘ever convinced that he could do some- 
thing with his few acres. He had laid 
before him statistics, the results of prac- 
tical experience, ‘which proved the enor- 
mous proceeds to be realized from even 
asingle acre. All that was necessary 
was work. To put into the soil the re- 
quisite fertilizers, to thoroughly work 
it, day after day, to supply the moisture 
that was wanting, or remove the excess 
by draining; only to give nature a fair 
field, and no obstructions. Cartaret 
laid down his gardening book, after 
reading to the last page, and said: ~ 

‘* With one acre of earth a man can 
live and support his family, if they are 
a dozen in number; can owe no one 
anything; enjoy health; laugh at the 
constable !” 

From the works on gardening and 
improvement of the soil, he passed to 
the small volume on Fruit and Vine 
Culture. That is to say, he left the sub- 
ject of the necessaries of life to come to 
that of the luxuries. He was soon deep 
in the charming study. The profits 
from fruits were evidently enormous. 
The dwarf pear, the improved varieties 
of apple, the peach, the apricot, the 
nectarine, the cherry; these were in 
themselves a mine of wealth, a regular 
source of profit from the spring days, 
when the nectarine ripens, to the au- 
tumn, when the Heath peach first fills 
with its delicious juice. Last he came 
to the vine—to the culture of grapes for 
the table and for wine. Here the results 
were even more astonishing. The pro- 
fits realized from wine culture gave him 
a sensation of the Arabian Nights ! 
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In Missouri a gentleman had planted 
3,000 vines in two and a half acres. 
Five years afterwards they had produced 
a gross amount of $23,305 80. Deduct- 
ing from this the expenses, that is, 
plants, trellises, labors, and interest on 
investment, amounting in all to $3,627. 
The clear profit on the two and a half 
acres in the five years had been $19,678 
80; and that, in spite of the loss, one 
year, of $1,500 worth of wine, and the 
failure another year of not less than 
2,200 of his vines. 

*““Twenty pounds to the vine the 
fourth year is not an unusual crop,” 
said one experienced grape raiser, “‘ and 
as the vine increases in age, the crop 
may be increased one-fourth, that is to 
say, forty pounds. With 1,000 vines tothe 
acre, this would give say, 30,000 pounds. 
These are worth, in ordinary years, ten 
cents per pound, ¢hzs year they are 
worth twenty. The . proceeds of one 
acre would thus range from $3,000 to 
$8,000.” 

In Illinois an experienced vineyardist 
realized from one acre of Concord vines, 
in their second year, the astonishing. 
profit of $2,400. 

In a neighboring State a profit of 
$3,562 was made from one acre of Del- 
aware vines. In the same State from 
the same vine, $3,000 profit was realized 
from one-third of an acre. : 

Cartaret laid down the volume, and 
leaning his forehead on his hand, begun 
to reflect. 

‘‘ That is really enough to turn any- 
body’s head,” he muttered. ‘It is 
therefore in the bounds of possibility, 
that is, not opposed to the aturam re- 
rum,—to produce upon forty acres of 
earth more than ¢hree hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of grape juice per an- 
num! That seems absurd, and I have 
a profound unreliance upon figures ; but 
what seems reasonable is, that excellent , 
profits may be realized from wine cul- 
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ture; far greater profits upon small es- 
tates, than what are derived from wheat, 
corn and tobacco. I'll give it a trial at 
least, and I will not catch the vertigo. 
Lie there, my dear producer of vine-de. 
lirium, with your reports of $8,000 per 
acre !—and let me go out and walk, and 
reflect whether with hard work I can’t 
realize a profit of eighty dollars an acre. 
That will satisfy me for the present ; for 
if I can cultivate thirty acres, I will real- 
ize something like ¢wo or three thousand 
dollars; and that, under the present 
circumstances, would be satisfactory.” 

The young man called to Leon, who 
had been attentively watching his mas- 
ter, and taking his gun from long habit, 
set out to walk and reflect. He was 
getting the grape-vertigo ! 


XIX. 


THE ENEMY ADVANCES ON GUY HAR- 
TRIGGER. 

He turned into the path leading to 
Guy Hartrigger’s lodge, when a sound 
from the great gate made him turn his 
head. 

A light wagon, drawn by two horses, 
was seen approaching. Upon this wag- 
on was piled up a quantity of dilapidated 
furniture — chairs, tables, bedsteads, 
beds,—and other household effects; and 
on the summit of the mass, in the mid- 
dle of the feather bed, appeared the 
handsome face of a woman, flanked by 
two little red-headed children, resem- 
bling for all the world two young wood- 
peckers in their nest. 

** Rose Lacy and her offspring, as I 
am a sinner!” exclaimed the young 
man, laughing. ‘‘She has come to 
capture old Guy, and he is gone.” 

And hastening on, he reached Guy’s 
small dwelling, which was in a state of 
wild confusion. Chairs and tables were 
seen on the lawn. Over a table lay 
Guy’s great fur bed covering; and the 
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unhappy owner of these objects was sit- 
ting disconsolately on the steps, his gun 
resting across his knees, his favorite 
hound standing near, wagging his tail, 
and gazing with sympathy at his master. 

Guy’s expression was so woebegone, 
that Cartaret burst into a laugh. 

** Well, I see you are taken prisoner, 
old boy!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ look ! yonder 
is the enemy, steadily advancing.” 

‘*T see her,” groaned Guy. 

** And you are ready to surrender ?” 

** Never, Lieutenant.” 

** Well, I have heard that boast made 
frequently, in spite of which surrenders 
continue to take place. If you are not 
going to lay down your arms, Guy, you 
appear to have resolved to evacuate your 
position.” 

**T had to.” 

And Guy groaned again. 

‘¢ She is coming to take possession ?” 

‘Yes, Lieutenant. I vouldn’t resist 
—it was no go. I hadto give up. Old 
Tugmuddle, you see, Lieutenant, has 
been the brute he said he would be. As 
I was passing Rose’s yesterday, he was 
selling her out for the rent, and she was 
standing there, crying, with her arms 
around her children. ‘‘Oh! Mr. Har- 
trigger,” she cried out, ‘‘ see how cruel 
they are. What shall Ido? I have no 
shelter for my poor little ones, and my 
heart is breaking !” 

Guy drew his cuff hastily across his 
eyes, as he spoke. 

‘¢ Well, you see I couldn’t stand that, 
Lieutenant. I am not amarrving man, 
but I ain’t made of rock. ‘Stop crying, 
Rose,’ I said to her; ‘the situation is 
not as bad as you think. I have seen 
my commander. Come and live at my 
house. He will share with you as long 
as he has anything, and Guy Hartrigger 
will do the same.’ At that she began to 
cry worse than before, Lieutenant. It 
was a real waterspout. ‘It is hard— 
very hard,’ she said, sobbing out her 
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words, ‘to have to come to you, Guy. 
I have treated you badly, Guy. I didn’t 
mean to, but I did it; and I would not 
let you do this, but for—my—poor— 
children.’” That’s the way she said 
it, Lieutenant, crying every other word. 
So I up and told her to stop that way of 
talking. ‘Come, and go to housekeep- 
ing in my den, Rose,’ I said. ‘I can 
go and lay down in the big house. It’s 
no deprivation, Rose, for I have no wife 
and children, and I don’t mean to have 
any, for I’m not a marrying man, Rose.’ 
With that I went on my way, and this 
morning I have moved out.” 

‘Like the gentleman you are, Guy; 
and here comes your wife and children.” 

Cartaret pointed, with a laugh, to the 
wagon which was rapidly approaching. 

““See the face of Madam! By 
George, she is handsome, Guy, and‘l 
wonder your heart is so hard.” 

“Tm not is 

‘*A marrying man? I know that. 
But they are the very people who get 
married. Consider the charms of wed- 
ded life ; the watchful eye upon all your 
movements ; the close attention to your 
morals and every bad habit, with a view 
to your reformation. Ac present you 
are a mere wild animal, Guy, prowling 
about as free as air; a free and indepen- 
dent bachelor, with no one to look after 
your morals, and mend your shirts. 
Well, that state of living is sinful, Guy, 
you will not be allowed to persist in it. 
You require reformation ; and Rose will 
become your reformer.” 

‘“Never, never, Lieutenant. I mar- 
ried? How could I support a wife ?” 

‘I see with pleasure, Guy, that you 
approve of the moral reform view, and 
are already making your estimates of 
expenses. Well, that is the easiest of 
all. Rose will work and help you, and 


_—_ 


“Suppose I were to dic, Lieute- 
nant ?” 
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“It is unnecessary to suppose that. 
But Rose would be no worse off than 
now. She is pretty and attractive; and 
doubtless a ¢hird husband would make 
his appearance. If not, she and her 
children need want for nothing. She 
has only to set them up on the nearest 
fence—the red-headed darlings—and the 
woodpeckers will fly down and feed 
them.” 

Guy grunted disconsolately. 

‘*In conclusion,” said Cartaret, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ you are certain to be captured. I 
see Rose’s face better now, and that style 
of beauty is fatal. She will marry you, 
old fellow, and you will look back with 
horror on your present depraved condi- 
tion. You will be a respectable married 
man, with an angel to take command of 
you. You will feel that heavenly pres- 
cence controlling your habits and ele- 
vating you. You will no longer go and 
come at your own pleasure, wretched 
bachelor. ‘ Where are you going?’ or, 
‘Where have you been?’ will be the 
charming substitute. No more, wretch- 
ed Guy, will you return to your lonely 
den, to smoke your pipe by the fire, and 
sleep with your hounds; you will find 
ready to welcome you the owner of the 
pretty face yonder, and around the 
knees of papa will ciing, laughing, two 
sweet red-headed cherubs.” : 

With these words Cartaret chuckled 
with deep enjoyment, made a bow to 
Rose Lacy, on the summit of the feather 
bed, and strolled on, leaving Guy des- 
perate, and tearing his hair. 


. 


XX. 


THE CROSSING. 


At the moment when the wagon con- 
taining Rose Lacy and her family stop- 
ped before Guy Hartrigger’s door, Miss 
Annie Vawter put on a little chip hat, 
beneath which struggled forth a great 
mass of brown curls, and, leaving The 
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Reeds, strolled down the grassy hill tow- 
ard a little stream which was gurgling 
between hizh banks, dotted with the 
last flowers of autumn. 

The balmy air of the Indian summer 
came laden with the odors of the forest. 
A dreamy haze was over all the land- 
scape, rounding every outline. Through 
this mist, mellow and silvery, burned a 
few lingering masses of crimson, the last 
flags of autumn still remaining erect, 
in defiance of the storm winds. 

The Little Mamma went along slow- 
ly, with her head bent down, and lost in 
thought. Of what was she thinking? 
What does youth think of, when the 
blossoms of seventeen summers only 
have fallen on glossy curls? Aimless 
reveries that wander away into the realm 
of fancy! Fond imaginings that lose 
the heart in the vague pathways of 
dreamland. 

And the dreams had their charm. 
They were a novelty to this mere child. 
A month before and she had never ram- 
bled thus; never dreamed any such 
dreams! But the enchanter had waved 
his wand, opening her eyes all at once, 
and the name of the enchanter was 
Love! 

She gathered some wild flowers, and 
made a nosegay, and again strolled on. 
The stream, a few hundred yards dis- 
tant, came to her in a mellow murmur. 
Reaching a mossy rock, she sat down, 
remained musing thus for nearly an 
hour, and the subject of her reverie 
seemed distressing, for she sighed and 
blushed deeply. 

It is the old story, you see, friend, 
which will go on being narrated to the 
end of time. Hearts will beat when 
they are young, cheeks will blush at 
seventeen, in the year 18065 as 1865. 
Corydon and Chloe passing in their bal- 
loons, or travelling by telegraph, will 
sigh and blush, in like manner, as they 
flit by each other. 
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Annie sat With her head drooping, 
the brown curls brushing the rosy 
cheeks. The white neck was just seen 
above the plain lace collar, which en- 
circled it. She gazed at her poor flow- 
ers, picking them slowly to pieces; and 
that process seemed to distress her deep- 
ly, for she sighed. 

Then she resumed her walk, going 
toward the stream. A log was thrown 
across it from one of the high banks to 
the other; and a huge mass of rock 
from which grew a shady tree, ascend- 
ed straight from the water, on the op- 
posite side near the log. 

Annie essayed the crossing, intending 
to extend her walk beyond. But ill for- 
tune attended her. Sh2 had reached 
the middle of the moss-covered log, and 
was balancing herself carefully above 
the water, when her foot slipped, she 
struggled to regain her equilibrium, fail- 
ed, and would have fallen into the 
stream, when—— 

You, no doubt, comprehend, worthy 
reader, who came, to the rescue? It 
was a young man who, strolling out, lost 
in reverie, like herself, had come to the 
stream, seen her approaching, hidden 
behind the mass of rock, and who now, 
at one bound, reached the girl, and 
clasped her close in his arms. 

Annie uttered a cry, with which a 
dog’s bark mingled. Leon had darted 
in pursuit of Annie’s slipper which had 
fallen into the stream, and seizing the 
small affair quietly floating away, 
brought it to shore, just as Cartaret 
landed his burden on the bank. 

—An hour afterwards the young man 
and the girl were returning toward The 
Reeds. Cartaret had ‘‘crossed the Ru- 
bicon.” Oh! weak heart of youth. He 
had determined not to ask her, but he 
had done so, and she was his own! Was 
it her blushes, her murmured words, the 
heart beating against his own, which 
had overcome his resolution? The in- 
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quiry was now useless; all that had 
happened a thousand years before. 
They were walking, hand in hand, with 
the winds laughing around them; with 
the orange light of evening, and the 
moonlight falling upon them, 

At the gate of The Reeds that curious 
old moon saw something that was plea- 
sant to behold. 

It was the face of the Little Mamma, 
full of tears and blushes, leaning for an 
instant against the lips of her affianced 
lover ! 


XXI. 
DEBT. 


Annie entered The Reeds with a face 
so red that she was afraid everybody 
would observe it. But an event had oc- 
curred, during her absence, which com- 
pletely diverted attention from her. 

Major Vawter had received a visit 
from Tugmuddle, who held a deed of 
trust on The Reeds; and the result of 
this visit had been to throw the old gen- 
tleman into a paroxysm of rage. 

When Annie came in, he was seated 
in his arm chair, fairly boiling over with 
wrath. He had quite forgotten his 
gouty feet, which had fallen off the 
cricket; his face was red with indigna- 
tion, and he grasped a huge ivory-head- 
ed cane, which habitually leaned against 
the mantelpiece near him, with the air 
of an individual who would give all he 
possessed to lay it over another indivi- 
dual’s shoulders. 

Opposite the worthy, Miss Ellen Vaw- 
ter, leaning back in her chair, presented 
a decidedly helpless, not to say dilapida- 
ted, appearance, and to her sister Annie 
addressed the first question : 

“Oh! Ellen, what is the matter ?” 

“The matter !” shouted the old Ma- 
jor; ‘‘scoundrelism is the matter! low 
insolence is the matter. If I was only 
not a miserable invalid. If I orly had 
the use of my limbs !” 
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And the worthy old Major discharged 
a cannonade of expletives, so profane, 
that it was horrible to listen to him. For 
fully a quarter of an hour the storm con- 
tinued to rage, and little was to be ga- 
thered from the old gentleman. Then 
his wrath somewhat moderated, and An- 
nie was able to make out what had oc- 
curred. 

Tugmuddle had called soon after her 
departure, and politely requested of Major 
Vawter the ‘‘ small amount” which he 
had lent him ;—the ‘‘ small amount” in 
question being eight thousand dollars 
some cents. 

To this demand Major Vawter had 
responded, that he was wholly unable to 
comply ; his crops had failed that year ; 
he had scarcely made bread. Why was 
Mr. Tugmuddle so pressing? The in- 


- terest had been paid regularly. 


Thereat Tugmuddle had growled, de 
claring that ‘‘ the principal was not the 
interest.” But he told Major Vawter 
that another man would press his claim; 
he, however, would suggest a way in 
which the matter might be arranged in 
a friendly way. He had a son, a fine 
young man, if ever there was one, with 
a number one education, at a first-class 
school. He would make him his heir ; 
his whole property would come to him. 
He had seen Miss Annie Vawter,’ and 
was pining away for her. He, Tugmud- 
dle, was a plain man; and he, Major 
Vawter, was asensible one; and to cut 
the matter short, if the young people 
made a match, he would tear up the 
deed on The Reeds, on the weddjrg 
day, and set up the young couple in life, 
free of expense. 

When Major Vawter, that choleric 
‘old gouty,” clearly understood this 
preposiion—comprehended that Tug- 
muddle was in earnest in offering thus 
to simply purchase his daughter—he fell 
into such a rage that it nearly terminated 
in a convulsion. He clutched his stick, 
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fired off a volley of the most shocking 
profanity, and consigned the Tugmud- 
dies, senior and junior, to a place too 
hot to be named. 

‘*To make such a proposition to Aim / 
To come coolly in this way and offer to 
buy his daughter!—the thing was no- 
thing short of a blank piece of blank, 
blank insolence! No other man would 
have dared to make such a blank dis- 
gusting offer! Blank the blank deed of 
trust! Blank the whole blank business ! 
Blanked if he would not starve outright, 
or beg his bread on the highway, before 
he would sell his daughter to——” any 
number of blanks. 

Thereat Tugmuddle started up in huge 
wrath. He had never presented an ug- 
lier appearance about the mouth and 
eyes. 

‘* He knew what the thing meant. He 


and Ais were not good enough for the 
fine Major Vawter! But he would make 
him know before long that he was a dan- 
gerous man to insult. He had The Reeds 
between his finger and thumb; he had 
kept his hands off it up to this time— 
but now he was insulted—he and his son 


were laughed at. He would sell out un- 
der the deed of trust within a month 
from that time, and people would see 
which was the best man, he or the old 
pauper who—” 

Tugmuddle dodged. Major Vawter 
had started up and aimed a tremendous 
blow at him with his cane. 

‘* Sell and be blanked, you old scoun- 
drel.” 

Such were the words that followed the 
retreating Tugmuddle, who hastened to 
mount his horse and ride away, boiling 
with wrath. 

“To offer to duy my little girl, the 
blank, blank rascal. Annie,” said the 
Major, “‘I served him right—he’ll feel 
my cane yet.” 

And with an expiring blank, the old 
Major drew his child to his bosom. 
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Annie was weeping, and her heart 
was heavy. 


‘Oh! debt! debt!” she murmured. 


XXII. 
IN THE MESHES. 


On the next day, Cartaret visited The 
Reeds, and was received by Annie with 
the smile which he always, in his heart, 
compared to sunshine. She was deter- 
mined that he should know nothing of 
the terrible cloud which hung above the 
household; and such was the self-con- 
trol which the brave Little Mamma had 
over herself, that Cartaret went away en- 
tirely ignorant of what had occurred be- 
tween Major Vawter and Tugmuddle. 

Two days afterwards, however, the dis- 
covery was made in a manner exceed- 
ingly natural and commonplace. Mr. 
Jabez Jinks, Attorney-at-Law, and trus- 
tee in acertain deed of trust, etc., an- 
nounced through an advertisement in the 
county paper that that fine property 
known as ‘‘ The Reeds,” containing, etc., 
highly improved, etc., would in four 
weeks trom that time be sold to satisfy, 


* etc., one-third cash, deferred payments 


to be secured, etc.—and a handbill to 
the same effect was posted up at the door 
of the village post office. 

Juba brought Cartaret the intelligence, 
but the young man could scarcely be- 
lieve it. He had his horse saddled, 
leaped upon him, and proceeded at a 
gallop to the little village. 

There was the handbill in front of the 
post-office, as Juba had announced. 
There on the opposite side of the street 
was the dingy little building, where 
dwelt, as the tin sign informed every- 
body, ‘‘ Jabez Jinks, Attorney-at-Law.” 

Cartaret dismounted, and went and 
knocked at the door of Mr. Jinks’ office. 
As he did so, any one looking into the 
den of that legal spider would have seen 
no less a personage than Tugmuddle re- 
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treat to an inner apartment, leaving the 
door slightly ajar behind him. 

‘¢ Come in,” said Mr. Jinks, cheerful- 
ly, and as Cartaret entered, he rose and 
bowed. 

He was an insinuating little man, with 
the most affectionate of smiles, but his 
eyes were so sharp that they resembled 
needles. 

‘‘ Glad to see you, Mr. Cartaret. Any 
news to-day ?” 

And Mr. Jinks rubbed his hands, hold- 
ing them towards a fire-place in which 
there was no fire. 

‘“‘None; I have called to ask about 
the sale of The Reeds, Mr. Jinks,” said 
Cartaret. 

‘“‘An unfortunate business, my dear 
sir—very unfortunate,” said Mr. Jinks, 
cheerfully. 

‘Is no arrangement possible ?” 

Mr. Jinks shook his head. 

‘*None at all, I am afraid, Mr. Car- 
taret. I am assured by Mr. Tugmuddle 
that he is pressed to death for the mo- 
ney.” 

Cartaret’s lip assumed an expression 
not complimentary to Tugmuddle, and 
he said: 

‘“Is no delay even possible ?” 

Now Mr. Jinks sat facing the door 
leading to the inner room, while Carta- 
ret sat with his back to it. Thus Jinks 
could see Tugmuddle, who was conceal- 
ed fror. Cartaret—and at the last words 
uttered by the young man, he saw Tug- 
muddle shake his head violently at the 
crack. 

The head of Mr. Jinks shook in uni- 
son, and he replied with sad sympathy: 

‘*No delay whatever is possible, Mr. 
Cartaret.” 

‘No arrangement whatever ?” 

“‘T am afraid none at all, Mr. Carta- 
ret.” 

“Why the thing is infamous, Mr. 
Jinks!” exclaimed the young man. 
“What object on earth can Mr. Tug- 
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muddle have to force payment of this 
loan now? The debt is perfectly secure. 
Major Vawter and his family will be 
turned out of their house—why, the thing 
is unheard of! Come, acknowledge, Mr. 
Jinks, that a hard heart could invent 
nothing more cruel, or adopt a course 
more disgraceful.” 

The face at the door was not a plea- 
sant one as Cartaret uttered these words. 
Mr. Jinks was much embarrassed. 

** Hum!” said Mr. Jinks. 

“‘The law gives Mr. Tugmuddle the 
right,” added the young man, ‘“‘ but his 
course is disgraceful, I repeat. 

Mr. Jinks sighed, then smiled. For 
want of an answer to make, he twirled 
one thumb very gently over the other. 

‘*Can nothing be done?” said Carta- 
ret. ‘‘You might do something, Mr. 


“Jinks.” 


“* Unfortunately, I am powerless, my 
dear sir. Mr. Tugmuddle’s instructions 
are positive, and I am only an official 
person in the affair, bound to comply 
with his directions.” 

Cartaret knit his brows. The idea of 
Annie without shelter made his blood 
boil, and turned his head nearly. Could 
he do nothing? Was he to stand by and 
see this wrong done, when he might be 
able to prevent it? He reflected for an 
instant, and his expression became 
gloomy. 

‘*T must,” he muttered. 

And raising his eyes, he said: 

‘*T wish to borrow enough of money 
to satisfy this claim on Major Vawter, 
Mr. Jinks.” 

Mr. Jinks glanced at the head. It was 
moving up and down violently. 

‘¢ This is a wretched business,” Carta- 
ret continued; ‘‘it involves the dearest 
friends I have in the world in utter ruin. 
I am averse to debt, and shrink from in- 
curring obligation, but I am determined 
to stop this sale if I can, and I count on 
your assistance, Mr. Jinks.” 
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Mr. Jinks smiled meekly. The head 
approved more than ever. 

‘*Tt will give me pleasure to assist you, 
my dear sir.” 

“* You may, yourself, be able to lend 
me the money.” 

The head nodded vigorously. 

‘*Perhaps I might. What security 
could you give, Mr. Cartaret ?” 

“*T could give the Gaymount proper- 
ty. It isunencumbered, and I have been 
offered more than eight thousand dollars 
for it twice. Iwill give my bond, pay- 
able in two years, by which time I 
hope to pay back, if not the whole, at 
least a considerable part of the amount. 
What do you say, sir?’ 

Mr. Jinks saw the head saying, ‘‘ ac- 
cept,” with immense ardor. 

“Well,” he replied, with a sweet 
smile, ‘‘ perhaps I can oblige you, Mr. 
Cartaret. The Gaymount property is 
very available from its situation, and the 
improvements on it. And you are lucky 
to apply to me at this moment, as I have 
a little money I wish to invest. Suppose 
you come back this evening, sir, and I 
will tell you more about it. Does that 
suit your convenience, Mr. Cartaret ?” 

‘Perfectly, sir; I will return this 
evening.” ve 

And Cartaret bowed and went out. 
He had no sooner disappeared than Tug- 
muddle issued from the inner apartment. 
His eyes were sparkling with joy. 

“Close the matter at once, Jinks,” he 
exclaimed. 

“‘Hum !” said Mr. Jinks, with respect- 
ful meekness. 

‘Don’t be afraid, Jinks. It is a mere 
form. Not a dollar need leave your 
pocket. Instead of paying out the mo- 
ney, you pay——the deed of trust !” 

Mr. Jinks became quite radiant. 

‘‘Then the matter is arranged, Mr. 
Tugmuddle. You will no doubt want a 
few lines from me, however, on the back 
of the bond.” 
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Tugmuddle smiied. His face grew, if 
possible, still uglier from that smile. 

‘*We understand each other, I see, 
Jinks. Close the business.” 

And he left the office. 

On the same afternoon, Cartaret re- 
appeared at the lawyer’s office, and found 
Mr. Jinks in the same chair, before the 
same fireless fireplace—with the door to 
the inner apartment ajar as during the 
former interview. 

‘*T am glad to be able to inform you 
that the matter will be arranged as you 
wish, Mr. Cartaret.” 

Mr. Jinks had never smiled more af- 
fectionately. It was a fatherly old good 
genius, instead of a lawyer, that Carta- 
ret had apparently stumbled upon. ‘I 
can let you have the money, or what is 
the same, deliver up the deed of trust on 
The Reeds. Here it is, and here is a 
blank form. All that is necessary is 
your bond for eight thousand dollars and 
ninety-five cents, payable ia two years 
from date, to myself.” 

Cartaret sat down and wrote the bond, 
which Mr. Jinks read carefully, and 
stamped. He then smiled, and after call- 
ing two parties from the street to sign 
as witnesses, delivered the deed, and 
Cartaret bowed and departed. 

As the door closed on witnesses and 
Cartaret, Tugmuddle emerged from the 
inner room, seized the bond, scanned it 
closely, and a savage smile came to his 
ugly face. 

*¢ That will do,” he said. 

And he laid it before Mr. Jinks on the 
table. That worthy said nothing, but 
quietly wrote an assignment on the back 
of the bond to Isaac Tugmuddle. 

Tugmuddle seized it. 

“*T’ve got him at last,” he exclaimed. 

Bursting by Mr. Jinks, he left the office. 

Cartaret meanwhile rode out of the 
village, but soon checking his horse, be- 
gan to reflect. 

‘‘T have done a foolish thing,” he said, 
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‘but it was all that was left me.” And 
kaitting his brows, he drew forth the deed 
which he scanned in an absent man- 
ner. Then he tore it into four pieces, 
let the fragments drop in the road, and 
set spur to his horse—but found that Sir 
Archy had turned into the road to The 
Reeds. 

‘‘What am I going to The Reeds for?” 
he said; ‘‘to tell them of my grand ac- 
tion and claim their gratitude! No, 
that would be a poor proceeding, and I 
will write to Jinks to conceal my part in 
the affai:. The sale is stopped, since 
the deed‘no longer exists.” 

And turning his horse he leaped a 
fence, and rode straight across the fields 
towards Gaymount. 

Fate had decreed, however, that his 
agency in the affair should be discovered 
at once. The small African dining- 
room servant at The Reeds had been to 
the village that day, and while return- 
ing saw Cartaret pass him, and tear up 
and drop the deed. Reaching the spot, 
the youthful monkey picked up the frag- 
ments—proceeded on his way—reached 
The Reeds, and delivering the fragments 
to the first member of the household 
whom he met, the Little Mamma, inform- 
ed her that he had seen Mas’ Edmund 
Cartaret drop the same on his way home. 

Annie glanced with astonishment at 
the pieces of paper, recognized the deed, 
grew pale, understanding all, and burst 
into tears. Without saying a word, she 
went to her room and had a long cry, 
with which mingled the words, repeated 
many times: 

“Oh, no! he must not! he shall not.” 

Then she came down and told her fa- 
ther, and while they were still examin- 
ing the paper, all in agitation—enter 
Cartaret. 

An hour afterwards, he left The Reeds, 
with a brilliant smile upon his lips. 

““No, I have mot acted foolishly,” he 
said, ‘I am sure of that.” 
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TRANSFORMATION. 

These scenes occurred in the autumn 
of 1865. 

August, 1868, has now arrived, and 
we beg the worthy reader to return with 
us to Gaymount. 

Is this really Gaymount, however, or 
is it some other place? It is hard to re- 
cognize it. All the landmarks of the 
past have disappeared. Some enchanter 
seems to have waved his wand over it, 
and worked a veritable miracle. The 
house and its surroundings are so com- 
pletely changed that the dead Cartarets, 
if they had risen from their graves, 
would have rubbed their eyes and turned 
away incredulous. 

Scarce a feature of the former land- 
scape remains to prove its identity. 
More than two-thirds of the great oaks 
in the grounds have vanished root and 
branch; as to the fine old English sward 
which used to stretch away in an unbro- 
ken expanse, that has disappeared with 
the trees, and given place to trim gar- 
den beds. Beneath the eye, as you 
stand on the great portico, stretch row 
after row of cereals, vegetables, fruit trees, 
and trellissed grape-vines. The dwarf 
pear trees are laden with their delicious 
fruit; peach trees of every variety are 
borne down by the yellow masses, in 
spite of their youth; beyond these are 
seen the grape trellisses, with their tow- 
ering vines of the Delaware, Concord, 
and Iona—the young vines, now in their 
third season, neatly pruned and trained, 
and already covered with rich clusters, 
which the August sunshine is turning to 
globes of nectar. Farther still—to pass 
over the green beds of every variety of 
garden vegetable—extends a field of ver- 
durous corn, the tall stalks with their 
silken tassels, covered with crowding 
ears. Beyond, anacre or two is in heavy 
grass. The whole is enclosed by excel- 
lent fences. Wherever you look on this 
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August morning, from the great Gay- 
mount portico, are the evidences of in- 
dustry, success, and what follows it— 
prosperity. 

Let us enter the house. All there is 
changed too. The holes in the cornice 
have disappeared. The wainscotted 
walls display not a single crack. The 
frames of the pictures are repaired. The 
furniture has entered on a new lease of 
life. Through the windows, too, you 
see no traces of the old tumbled down 
quarters and ruined barn. The quarters 
are removed or repaired; the barr re- 
built, and shining in its new plank. On 
all sides, at Gaymount, without and 
within, you see no longer the old sha- 
dow of poverty and neglect; but the 
bloom and freshnesss and sunshine of 
prosperity—the result of toil rightly di- 
rected to attain its end. 

The old house of Gaymount has en- 
tered thus on a new lease of existence. 
As the sun declines on this August even- 
ing, it is the picture of smiling beauty. 

And here is some one approaching who 
smiles like the sunshine. It is a young 
man in excellent costume—no longer 
wearing an old dingy grey coat ; a youth 
with ruddy and sun embrowned cheeks, 
eyes sparkling under the brown felt hat, 
a step elastic and springy, like that of a 
man who has business to attend to, and 
has no time to idle or dream. 

Then the crowning marvel appears. 
A young lady comes out to meet him— 
a young lady with brown curls, a rose- 
bud complexion, the sweetest smile in 
the world on her lips, and in her hand— 
the handle of a baby cart. 

The baby cart rolls over the gravel; 
Cartaret hastens to it, and raises a small 
something in his arms—the small some- 
thing clad in a variegated worsted jack- 
et, with two plump little rosy cheeks, 
full of dimples, crows, laughs, flourishes 
chubby arms, and seizes the young man 
by his moustache. 
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The lady laughs; the gentleman 
laughs; the baby laughs louder than all. 
The very sunshine seems to laugh even, 
as its light falls on the happy group— 
on Edmund Cartaret, the Little Mamma, 
and the wondrous baby. 


XXIV. 
OPERATIONS OF THE FIRM OF CARTA- 
RET & CO. 

‘¢ Help yourself, and heaven will help 
you.” 

Such had been the motto of Cartaret. 

He had resolved, if possible, to make 
money from his forty acres of clayey 
loam, and in the fall of 1865, had gone 
to work with energy. 

About twenty acres of the park were 
cleared of the huge oaks, which for 
many generations had cast their sha- 
dows on the rich turf, and such was the 
size of this timber, that Cartaret realized 
from its sale to a Northerner in the 
neighborhood, nearly one thousand dol- 
lars. 

Supplied thus with the main thing— 
the sinews of war—the young man went 
to work with vigor. Throwing into a 
corner the old shovel plough, whose 
woodwork was rotting from the iron, 
the old cart without a bottom, the old 
wagon with three wheels, and the old 
rope harness gone to wrack and ruin, 
he purchased a new wagon, bright with 
red and blue paint; new ploughs, new 
harness, a new cart, harrows, cultiva- 
tors and seed-sowers ; and, lastly, three 
good horses, together with some corn 
and hay to feed them. 

Then he went to work. 

First came the fertilizers. 

About the old stables of the once # 
flourishing plantation had accumulated, 
year after year, a larger and larger mass 
of well-rotted manure. In addition to 
this, a portion of the park had become 
overlaid with a similiar accumulation of 
leaves, in a state of semi-decompo- 
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sition. These two sources of wealth 
were mingled, and thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with each other. The cleared land 
was covered with the mixture. Then 
came the plough. 

The stumps were an embarrassment, 
but Cartaret, Guy and Juba ploughed 
around them. The young man took his 
turn with the rest, or rather did half the 
work. He had resolved to work, and 
work in earnest. 

Meanwhile, other work was going 
on. 

On a spot of about two acres in extent 
there was a swampy “low ground,” full 
of muck, and useless. This was drained 
by a ditch and cross ditches, the brush 
cut down and piled up, the design be- 
ing to fire it in the spring, and with the 
ashes resulting therefrom, to correct the 
acidity of the damp soil. 

The old flower garden, also—about 
two acres overgrown with weeds—was 
invaded by the plough, trenched two feet 
deep, and then sowed in parsnip-chervil, 
the seed sent by Lance as a present. 

By Christmas—up to which time the 
weather remained open—Cartaret had 
ploughed all his land, some twenty 
acres, and saw that little more in the 
way of preparation could be done, ex- 
cept fencing, preparing bean poles and 
pea sticks, and attending to his compost 
heaps. This could be left to Juba and 
Guy. With the opening of spring it 
was obvious, however, that an experien- 
ced gardener would be required, and 
Cartaret proved extremely fortunate in 
securing just the person he wished. 

Lance sent him an old German, hea- 
vy in figure, phlegmatic in demeanor, 
and answering to the name of Routzahn. 
He made his appearance one morning; . 
quietly announced that he was a vine- 
dresser and gardener by trade, and 
would be glad to be paid $800 per an- 
num; his pay to begin when the work 
began. Meanwhile, if Mr. Cartaret was 
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winter, and job at no salary. 

Cartaret at once agreed to this propo- 
sition, installed Routzahn in an out- 
building, and then, as the snow had 
come, went to work on his sketches, by 
means of which he supported his entire 
household in comfort during the win- 
ter. 

With the first days of Spring, in 1866, 
he went to work. The thought of the 
bond given to Jinks spurred him. In- 
formation which he had received, left 
little doubt of the assignment of the 
document to Tugmuddle, and some- 
thing told Cartaret that he was in the 
power of his bitterest and most remorse- 
less enemy, from whose clutches nothing 
but unresting toil could extricate him. 

From that toil he did not shrink, but 
rathcr welcomed it as heaven’s blessing 
in disguise, as well as command. 

The plough began to run again, and 
the land was once more turned up, then 
cross-ploughed, then harrowed, then re- 
hirrowed, then worked over with hoe 
and rake, until, finally, it was as well 
broken up and as smooth as a garden. 

The drainage had been made perfect ; 
the compost, leaves, muck and ashes 
had become thoroughly incorporated 
with the originally good soil; and then 
Cartaret, Guy and Juba, the whole 
commanded by Routzahn, went reso- 
lutely to work, to plant the fruit trees 
and vines, which had been procured and 
were ready, and drill the seeds which 
were to spring up into the rich and fruit- 
ful harvest of vegetables. 

Hot-beds, constructed by Routzahn, 
were already full of plants for early 
transplanting, — tomatoes, cucumbers, 
cabbage, egg-plant, all the vast army of 
tender edibles, which require forcing 
even in the temperate zone—and with 
the first days of rain and sunshine these 
were transferred to their places of per- 
manent growth, where in the rich soil 
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they seemed from the first to flourish, 
promising a rich and abundant harvest. 

Cartaret drew a long breath. Nearly 
fifteen acres lay before him, bursting 
forth into verdure. 

The fruit trees and vines received no 
less attention. 

The loam of the park had a sandy 
subsoil. In one place, about an acre 
had the surface soil nearly washed off. 
This was thoroughly and deeply plough- 
ed, and the whole set out in peach trees. 

With grapes he determined at first to 
experiment simply. The ground had 
been thoroughly fertilized with leaves, 
muck and well-cracked bones, and well 
broken up in the fall, and now furrows, 
eight or ten feet apart, were run with 
the shovel-plough, in which, at distan- 
ces of about six feet, were planted one- 
year-old plants, stout stakes for trellises, 
being inserted, at the same time, in or- 
der to prevent injury to the roots. 

The vines selected were: Delawares, 
500; Concords, 200; lonas, 26. The 
Delawares and Ionas were for wine and 
propagation; the Concords for sale as 
grapes for the table. 

One acre was planted ih dwarf pears, 
to be converted subsequently into stand- 
ards. There were Passe Colmar and 
Winter Nelis, with a few Flemish Beau- 
ties, and Duchess d’ Angouléme; the 
winter pears being the most profitable. 
The whole planted ten feet apart each 
way, without crops, as in the case of the 
vines. 

‘ Around the two acres in chervil, were 
planted thirty additional grapevines— 
three-year-old layers of the Delaware— 
and to these, like the main vineyard, 
were given all the broken bones which 
could be collected. 

These plants set out, the orchard and 
and vineyard were commenced; and 
soon, in the bright may sunshine, vines, 
fruit trees and vegetables burst into ex- 
uberant life. 
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With every passing day and hour they 
grew more luxuriant. Nature develop- 
ed with the help of her rain and sun- 
shine, the abounding treasures. Sum- 
mer came, and poured out all her 
wealth, and then the whole establish- 
ment at Gaymount labored from early 
dawn to dewy dusk in gathering, pack- 
ing, marking, and forwarding, by rail- 
way and steamboat, to the adjoining cit- 
ies, the rich products of the twenty or 
thirty acres under cultivation. 

There was neither delay nor trouble 
in disposing of the produce. Cities are 
omniverous, and greedy of what nature 
offers, and Cartaret had made his con- 
tracts in advance; all that was neces- 
sary, was to send his garden crop, and 
draw upon the consignees. 

At last autumn came. All but the 
winter products had been disposed of, 
and Cartaret summed up his profits, 
finding them exceed his utmost expec- 
tations. 

With the winter produce these were 
still further increased, and again in the 
ensuing spring the firm went to work, 
this time with larger capital, better 
qualities, and a consequent increase in 
the amount of produce. 

The results of the year 1867 were 
found thus to far exceed those of 1866. 
All was now in thorough working order 
at Gaymount, and Cartaret looked with 
satisfaction upon the figures lying before 
him. 

We shall lay a few of these before the 
reader, presenting a very brief resumé of 
the operations of the firm. This is not 
a work upon gardening, but a history of 
the fortunes of Edmund Cartaret, Esq. 

We, therefore, sum up briefly, and 
only state that the firm of Cartaret & 
Co. made, in the year 1866, from— 


2 acres of late cabbages, on ground 
from which chervil roots were 
taken in July, 8,400 cabba- 

$672 00 

2 

4 o 
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2 acres early cabbages, 13,200 

1o ‘ (first crop) early peas 
(second crop) cucumbers for 
pickling 


Commission and charges 


$3,331 12 
In the second year, Cartaret & Co. 
made from— 
1o acres, (first crop), early cabbages, 


(first 
beans, 
(second crop,) pickles 
tomatoes 


crop) 


Charges 
Commissions 


$4,681 50 


In addition to this, the layer grapes 
in the garden furnished Cartaret with a 
sufficient number of bunches to make 
one barrel of wine, without sugar, the 
Delaware grape making its own; and 
the pears and peaches, bearing slightly, 
added— 


Peaches 


Thus the result of the operations of 
Cartaret & Co., for two years, had 
been-— 

Ist year 

ed “oe 

Interest on amount of first year, in 
savings bank, at five per cent.— 
two years 

Interest on amount of second year— 
one year 


$3,331 12 
4,806 50 


333 10 


Nett profit 

This was more than gratifying; and 
the profits of the firm in the third year 
had been so considerable already, that 
but for an unforeseen misfortune, which 
had happened to them, they might have 
regarded themselves as ‘‘ rising in the 
world,” 
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The misfortune in question was, the 
mista!e made by the cashier of the sav- 
ings bank in which their earnings had 
been deposited. That worthy disap- 
peared one morning without taking 
leave of anybody. His mistake had 
been to regard the money in bank as his 
private property. In consequence of 
this mistake, Cartaret & Co. lost more 
than $6,ooo—nearly every dollar of their 
hard earnings—and that at the very mo- 
ment when the bond given Jinks, for 
$8,000, was about to be paid. 

When we again visit Gaymoutt, in 
August, 1868, Cartaret had been sued 
on the bond ; no further delay in the le~ 
gal process to recover could be counted 
on. A decree of sale was about to be 
obtained, and he had only two or three 
thousand dollars wherewith to pay the 
bond for $8,000, with nearly three years’ 
interest. 

In spite of everything, however, Car- 
taret did not despair. His brave nerve 
faced the coming peril to Gaymount, 
and he determined at least to fight to 
the last. 

There were reasons why he should ex- 
ert himself, as the reader has perceived. 

He had married Annie Vawter in the 
year 1866, and not only the bright eyes 
of the good wife, but the rosy cheeks of 
the baby said: 

*¢ Work!” 

‘* And please heaven, Guy,” said Car- 
taret, on an August afternoon in this 
year (1868), addressing Guy Hartrig- 
ger, ‘‘ please heaven, I will work, and 
work through my troubles. My motto 
is: ‘ Help yourself, and heaven will help 
you.’ Do you remember Lance—good 
old Frank Lance? Ais was: ‘ The way 
to do a thing is, to do it.’ I wish he 
would come and see us.” 

‘*He is here!” said a voice behind 
them. ‘‘ This side up with care!” 

And Frank Lance—the real old Frank 
Lance—burst into the apartment. 
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XXV. 
THE BABY! 

Frank Lance—the real old Frank 
Lance, Esq.—was clad in the summit of 
the fashion. 

His sack coat reached scarcely below 
his waist ; his waistcoat buttoned to the 
chin; his coat-sleeves were bags; his- 
pantaloons adhered to the skin appa- 
rently. In his hand he carried a low 
beaver hat; and above his turned down 
collar rose a ruddy and good-humored 
face, decorated with bronze mustache 
and side whiskers ;—Frank having vis- 
ited England, and affecting the “‘ heavy 
English.” 

Cartaret ran toward him like a boy, 
shouting : 

‘*How are you, Lance? 
earth did you spring from ?” 

‘* From a trap, my son; like the Cor- 
sican Brothers, or the fellow in the 
Black Crook,” returned Mr. Lance. 

‘But you are from—— ?” 

‘That centre of intelligence, com- 
merce and piety, Gotham, my young 
friend,” said Lance. ‘‘Do you know, 
Gotham? It is the only city in America 
where a man can live; to reside else- 
where is to breathe. Yes, the humble 
individual who now addresses you hails 
from the great city of Gotham, where 
the bulls and bears are fighting in Wall 
street; where people are getting run 
over on Broadway; where, in a word, 
the last refinements of a grand civiliza- 
tion—but I’ll not deliver a lecture. 
Enough to say, that I got tired of ‘ the 
town ;’ said to myself, ‘I wonder how 
Cartaret is getting along in his old rat- 
tle-trap ?? resolved to know; packed a 
carpet bag; insured my life in three 
great companies, each of which has a 
paid up capital of $500,000,000, and 
never contested a policy ; embarked in 
fear and trembling on the railroad; got 
through with only a smash-up or two; 
took the steamboat; reached your 
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wharf; took to my pins, leaving my bag, 
and here I am.” 

‘* And welcome as the flowers of May, 
Lance.” 

With which words Cartaret again 
shook hands with his friend. They had 
not corresponded for a long time. Frank 
Lance had gone to Europe, two years 
before, as foreign correspondent, and 
from that time his friend had heard 
nothing from him. 

All at once, however, Cartaret real- 
ized that he was losing sight of the du- 
ties of hospitality. 

‘But I am acting the part of a poor 
host, my dear Lance,” he said. ‘‘ You 
must be starving. Juba!” 

‘No, I dined on the boat, my friend. 
It will distress you, asa Virginian, to 
ascertain that fact,I know; but at pres- 
ent I am incapable of consuming any ad- 
ditional rations.” 

** Are you certain?” said the young 
man, laughing. ‘‘ Mrs Cartaret will get 
your dinner in a moment.” 

At the words ‘‘ Mrs. Cartaret,” Frank 
Lance gave a tremendous start. 

‘Mrs. Cartaret !” 

And his eyes resembled a pair of sau- 
cers. 

‘Certainly, Lance, a good wife al- 
ways sees to the comfort of her hus- 
band’s friends.” 

“A ‘good wife !’—‘her husband !’ 
Look here, Cartaret, are you in ear- 
nest ?” 

‘‘Didn’t you know I was married ?” 

‘‘ Married! You?” 

‘¢ Married and settled, old fellow. No 
longer a miserable bachelor, like you, 
but a highly solid, respectable, and— 
married citizen. Juba, tell your Miss 
Annie to come down and:see Mr. Lance; 
and tell her to be sure and bring the 
baby !” 

‘“¢ The baby !” 

And falling back in an an arm chair 
in a collapsed condition, Mr. Frank 
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Lance stretched out his legs, allowed his 
arms to drop at his side, and closed his 
eyes, with the air of a-man fainting. 

‘¢ Certainly, the baby,” said Cartaret, 
laughing. ‘‘Is there anything aston- 
ishing about a baby ?” 

Frank Lance opened his eyes, and re- 
turned to consciousness. 

‘Go on in your depraved course, 
young man,” he said. ‘‘ Marry and have 
babies, as many as you choose, with- 
out telling your friends. The Baby— 
with a big B., no doubt. And who is 


the party of the second part? I can 
guess, I think.” 

‘Here she is,” said Cartaret, laugh- 
ing. 

Annie entered carrying in her arms 
the source of all this indignation, a lit- 
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tle rosy-cheeked, laughing and crowing 
personage, in a rainbow jacket, with 
hair in elaborate ringlets, and chubby 
feet in red socks. The Little Mamma 
herself was charming, and her smile like 
sunshine. The brown hair was carried 
back from the fair temples in profuse 
masses ; the white neck was encircled by 
a little linen collar, with a plain breast- 
pin. In every movement of her person, 
as in the kind blue eyes, and the smiling 
lips, was that indescribable sweetness 
worth all the mere ‘‘ beauty” in the 
world. 

‘I am very glad to see you, Mr. 
Lance,” said Annie, her voice full of 
candor and goodness. “Here is a lit- 
tle stranger I wish to introduce to you— 
the baby !” 





FAIR ELSABETH. 


[FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM JENSEN.] 


Ladies and gentlemen, listen I pray, 
While I sing for your pleasure a simple lay, 
Of a peasant girl in the olden day. 


FAIR ELSABETH’S DREAM. 


\ 2 I 


SAW EERING so grey from the branches so green, 
The roof of the mill in the meadow is seen. 


What through the lattice so blossom-like glows? 
’T is the face of fair Elsabeth wrapped in repose. 


Each mountain is clad in the garments of June; 
The landscape is bathed in-the splendor of noon. 


The chirp of the birds and the rush of the stream 
Disturb not fair Elsabeth there in her dream. 


The bells in the distance above the church eaves, 
Sound like the faint ringing of blossoms and leaves, 





Fair Elsabeth. 
From the edge of the forest the roe in surprise 
Turns on fair Elsabeth wondering eyes. ‘ 


Then while the maiden is buried in sleep, 
Slow through the alders the clear waters creep. 


To the end of the mill-race they hurrying go ; 
But the mill keeps no time to their musical flow. 


On its*buckets in sport and in frolic they pour ; 
But the wheel has its dream, and its motion gives o’er. 


Softy the waters are sprinkling their spray 
Into fair Elsabeth’s dream of the day. 


They dream not; for them is nor slumber, nor rest, 
As onward they rush to the blue ocean’s breast. 


Why tosses thy bodice, fair Elsabeth, so? 
Does thy heart pant with them to the ocean to flow? 





Fair Elsabeth. 


Il. 
THE WANDERING WORKMAN. 
But who is it comes in the middle-day heat, 
So covered with dust from the head to the feet? 


No dust on those blue cyes their vision to kill, 
That-saw from the distance the roof of the mill. 


No dust on that mouth with its lips full and red, 
But a smile filled with meaning is seen there instead. 
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“The workman he labors with purposes good.” 


** Arouse thee, fair Elsabeth ! waken, I pray! 
The wheel of the mill has grown idle to-day !” 


Fair Elsabeth opens her eyes wide and clear— 
‘‘God prosper thee, miller-lad, wandering here, 


‘‘In town are my father and brothers, and so 
As I am alone, the wheel ceases to go. 





Fair Elsabeth. 
‘¢To-morrow they crown our young king, and the three 
Have gone with our neighbors the pageant to see.” 


‘¢ And why art thou not with thy kinsfolk in town, 
To see the young king in his sceptre and crown?” 


“‘Then, miller-lad, how would the barley be ground? 
To the last hour of midnight the wheel must go round; 


‘¢ My brothers have gone and my father beside, 
So mine is the duty the mill-wheel to guide.” 


‘* And fearest thou not at the midnight the tricks 
Of the ill-natured Kobold and mischievous Nix?” 


‘‘ There is far more to dread at the noon-day than night> 
And I fear not the Kobold, nor any such sprite,” 


“ Yet it seemeth, fair Elsabeth, better for me 
To the last hour of midnight to labor for thee.” 


‘‘ Thy hands are too tender and soft for such toil ; 
The dust of the meal those white fingers would spoil. 


‘* So graceful thy form, and so slenderly knit, 
Methinks for a miller thou scarcely art fit.” 


‘* And yet should I hire thee, as haply I may, 
Say what is the fee for thy toil I must pay ?” 


‘¢ A kiss—but one kiss at the hour of midnight, 
When I finish, my labor shall amply requite ; 


*¢ And then, when to-morrow I wander to town, 
I’ll envy no king in his sceptre and crown.” 


III. 
AT MIDNIGHT, 


What through the deep branches is gleaming so bright ¢ 
’T is the weather-worn mill in the chilly moon light. 


The workman he labors with purposes good, 
Throws grain in the hopper and measures the flood. 


Now he loosens the wheel, and the waters rush in; 
Around go the stones with a clatter and din. 


The silver drops sparkle all fitfully there ; 
The voices of night are awake in the air. 


Now, silence returns—there is scarcely a sound 
Save the low rustling murmurs of branches around. 


‘¢ The elves round the mill, they are frolicking free ; 
Thou fear’st not, fair Elsabeth; come thou and see f 
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‘‘ The midnight has past, and my task is all done; 
So give me the wages my labor has won.” 


‘¢Till my father returns let the settlement stay ; 
More worth are the wages the master will pay.” 


‘* Nay! that which I hired for is better to me, 
Than silver or gold, or rare jewels could be.” 


“ My heart beats so wildly—wait—wait !”—does she still 
In spite of her boasts fear the sprites round the mill ? 


‘* Ah, workman! kind workman! give time till the dawn, 
Till the sun lights the meadow, and darkness is gone.” 


‘* Not an hour, not a moment! Refuse me my due, 
And that fair mouth is faithless, those lips are untrue.” 


Fair Elsabeth trembles—sweet terror is hers; 
She looks in the water; she moves not, nor stirs. 


**I give not, but take thou whatever is thine—” 
In a moment his arms round her neck intertwine. 


** Ah, workman! dear workman! thy due was but one”— 
** The waters they must to the wide ocean run.” 


‘¢ Bold workman! give over those kisses so free—” 
‘‘ The waters they ozy find rest in the sea.” 


“Fair Elsabeth, why does thy bodice heave so, 
As though thy fond heart to the ocean would flow? 


** Why beats thy fond heart, half in bliss, half in pain, 
As though thine were the river, and mine were its main ?”’ 


IV. 
THE NOONDAY. 
Why glitters the highway in purple and gold, 
And through it surge masses in numbers untold? 


Fair as forms in a picture, they move to and fro; 
With waves and with eddies, the life-currents flow. 


High-born isobles and pure-blooded maidens are there ; 
And the hot sun of noon fills the scene with its glare. 


There, under the garlands that hang o’er the way, 
Fair Elsabeth’s brothers are standing to-day— 


Fair Elsabeth’s brothers and grey-headed sire, 
Stand gaping and speechless the sight to admire. 


A whisper, a name in its syllables clear, 
A cry, that the father and brothers must hear— 
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It is plain as the light of the noon-day free; 
But they stare and they doubt, for it never could be. 


In her bright bridal robes, on a proud milk-white steed— 
That fair face—the brothers should know it indeed— 


Those tresses of gold in a golden band, 
Those fingers so fair in the king’s right hand— 


The old man wonders as these pass by— 
Then rings from the people a joyful cry, 


“Fair Elsabeth trembles—sweet trouble is hers.” 


As the bells are pealing on every side— 
“Fair Elsabeth! she is the young king’s bride !” 


The sound, it swells with a mighty flood, 
And surges on to the deep green wood, 


And the echoes that meet in the tree-tops s2y— 
“* Fair Elsabeth, she is our queen to-day !” 





Fair Elsabeth. 


Deep in the valley for hour on hour, 
There is ringing and singing of leaf and flower ; 


And though no fair Elsabeth tends the mill, 
The mill-wheel is turning and turning still. 


The waters that sparkle by day and night 
She views no more in the cold moonlight— 
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* But they stare and they doubt, for it never could be.” 


Fair Elsabeth lives in the sunlight best; 

But the waters, the waters, they have no rest— 
Restless forever, unceasing they go— 

To the sea—to the sea of Love they flow. 
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THE SUPREME COURT AND THE STATES versus CONGRESS. 


Sale ERE are two measures which 

My waaay have recently occupied a good 
deal of the attention of Con- 

gress, that may well be looked upon as 
aiming a blow of complete annihilation 
at the free system of government estab- 
lished here by our fathers, viz., the bill 
in relation to the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 
the one to remand Georgia to a territo- 
rial condition. Enormous in crime as 
both of these bills are, that relating to 
the Supreme Court is the most daring 
and the most vicious. It is a quite un- 
disguised attempt to utterly break down 
and destroy one of the co-ordinate 
branches of the Federal Government, 
which indeed overthrows the whole sys- 
tem. The Supreme Court is as dis- 
tinct, original, and independent a branch 
of the government as that of Congress 
itself. Its powers are as clearly defined 
as those of Congress. The Constitu- 
tion, which declares that: ‘‘All legis- 
lative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United 
States,” also declares that ‘‘ The ju- 
dicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court, * * 
° ® and shall extend to all 


casesin law and equity, arising under 
the Constitution, the laws of the United 


States,” &c. Now, Congress has no 
power to either extend or abridge the 
original powers of the Supreme Court. 
Congress derives its existence and all its 
powers from the Constitution, and it has 
no legal right to extend its power in the 
slightest degree or particular. An act 
of Congress, therefore, made in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, is absolutely 
void. See 3 Dallas, 399. And for the 


same reason an act of Congress which 
attempts to exercise powers not given in 
the Constitution, will be utterly void. 
See 1 Cranch, 176. The reason is, that 
the Constitution is the only authority 
under which Congress can lawfully act 
at all, and beyond which it can not go. 
To prevent all doubts which might other- 
wise arise on this vital subject, it is de- 
clared in Article Tenth of the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, that: ‘‘ The 
powers not delegated to the United 
States, nor prohibited by it, to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively.” 

Now, this leaves no space for Congress 
to assume powers not given it in the 
Constitution, much less to hedge in, 
curtail, and destroy the independent 
powers of the Supreme Court. 

In every government the judicial de- 
partment is the rightful expositor of the 
laws, emphatically of the supreme law. 
And it has been a maxim of every well- 
constituted government on earth that the 
judicial powers should be co-extensive 
with the legislative department, and 
must therefore be capable of deciding 
every judicial question growing out of 
the Constitution and laws. This doc- 
trine has ever been held as admitting of 
no doubt, by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, from the foundation of 
the government to the present time. See 
2 Wheaton, 397, and. 6 Wheaton, 264 
—‘‘ Under the Constitution of the United 
States, the jurisdiction cf the judiciary 
is co-extensive with the Constitution, 
laws and treaties of the United States, 
when the subject is submitted to it in the 
form prescribed by law.” See g Wheaton, 
738; 5 Peters, 20. And therefore the 
Supreme Court is the place to which 
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both States and individuals may right- 
fully appeal against unconstitutioual acts 
of Congress. From the first hour of the 
establishment of the Supreme Court, its 
authority to determine the constitution- 
ality of an act of Congress has not been 
denied. The Court exercised that pow- 
er when the Supreme Bench was filled 
by those great men who helped form the 
Constitution of the United States. And 
for a period of more than seventy years 
no member of Congress was ever fool 
enough, or scoundrel enough, to call the 
right of the Supreme Court to do so in 
question. That infamy has been re- 
served for an ignoramus of the name of 
Drake, of Missouri, and a conspirator by 
the name of Trumbull, from Illinois, 
backed by a crew. of coufederate imbe- 
ciles and rascals. 

The truth is, that it has become 
necessary for the Mongrel party to 
destroy the Supreme Court in order to 
preserve its own life. In the Supreme 
Court both wronged individuals and 
wronged States have a chance for redress 
against any unconstitutional acts of Con- 
gress. But this Congress knows that it 
is acting entirely outside of, and in oppo- 
sition to, the Constitution of the United 
States. Therefore it is as necessary for 
Congress to destroy the Supreme Court, 
or fill it with scoundrels of its own kid- 
ney, as it is for a robber to kill the mas- 
ter of a house before entering upon the 
business of plunder. Hence the follow- 
ing paragraph of Trumbull’s abominable 
bill: 

‘*SECTION 1. Be tt enacted, etc., That under 
the Constitution the judicial power of the United 
States does not embrace political power, or 
give to the judicial tribunals any authority to 
question the decision of the p litical depart- 
ments of the government on political questions; 
and it is hereby declared that all Courts of the 
United States in the administration of justice 
shall be bound by the decision of the political 


departments of the government in political 
questions.” 


This should be entitled a di// to abol- 
ish the Constitution, or to abolish State 
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governments, or to make Congress king, 
for it leaves no department and no indi- 
vidual the least protection for life, liber- 
ty or property, beyond the arbitrary and 
unchecked will of Congress. The Chi- 
cago 7ribune, which is radically black 
enough, flies in horror from such a mon- 
strous bill. It says: 


‘The result would be that no law of Con- 
gress could be annulled for unconstitutionality, 
even though it might abolish the State govern- 
ments, or provide for the establishment of a 
hereditary monarchy. The Constitution would 
no longer form any check on Congress. We 
should have no Constitution of the United 
States, and each State Legislature might, by a 
similar act of its own, abolish its Constitution. 
It is not too much to say that the member of 
either House who is intellectually capable of in- 
troducing such a bill deserves expulsion on the 
score of mental imbecility. He is mon compos 
mentis.”” 


But this bitter denunciation from a 
member of its own party press will not 
deter Congress. It must prevent the Su- 
preme Court from pronouncing upon its 
own agts, or it must stop short in its mad 
career of revolution and spoliation. To 
abolish all restrictions upon itself has 
become a necessity for self-preservation 
with a body which has committed such 
crimes. Several years ago, Judge Cur- 
tis, in delivering an opinion in a United 
States Court in Massachusetts, said: 


“« When a strict interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, according to the fixed rules which go- 
vern the interpretation of laws, is abandoned, 
and the theoretical opinions of individuals are 
allowed to control its meaning, we have no 
longer a Constitution; we are under the gov- 
ernment of individual men, who, for the time 
being, have power to declare what the Consti- 
tution is according t6 their views of what it 
ought to mean. en such a method of in- 
terpretation of the Constitution obtains, in 
place of a republican kovernment, with limited 
and defined powers, we have a government 
which is merely an exponent of the will of Con- 
gress; or what, in my opinion, would not be 
preferable, an exponent of the individual poli- 
tical opinions of the members of this Court.” 


Now, this is precisely the point to which 
the party in power aims, viz.,“‘a govern- 
ment which is merely the exponent of the 
will of Congress.” And if the Supreme 
Court refuses to be the cowed and crimi- 
nal tool of such a Congress, it is bound 
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for destructiof, unless there come up 
speedily an indignation in the popular 
mind which would sooner cut the throat 
of every scoundrel in Gongress than wit- 
ness the overthrow of the last safeguard 
of justice and constitutional liberty on 
this continent. 

There were those sagacious and far- 
seeing men in the Convention which 
framed the Cons}ttution who feared that 
some day an unscrupulous and a reck- 
less Congress might devour the liberties 
of the people by hampering or over- 
throwing the Suprem: Court. Gouver- 
neur Morris, in a letter to Timothy Pick- 
ering, of a date as late as 1814, said: 


** My DEAR Sir—What can a history of the 
Constitution avail towards interpreting its pro- 
visions? ‘This must be done by comparing the 
plain import of the words with the general tenor 
and object of the instrument. That instrument 
was written dy the fingers which write this letter. 
Having rejected redundant and equivocal terms, 
I believed it to be as clear as our language 
would permit, excepting, nevertheless, a part 
which relates to the judiciary. On that subject 
conflicting opinions had been maintained with 
so much professional astuteness, that it became 
necessary to select phrases which, expressing 
my own opinions, wou!d not alarm others, nor 
shock their self-love ; and to the best of my re- 
collection, this was the only part which passed 
without cavil. . 

‘ But after all, what does it signify that men 
should have a written Constitution, containing 
unequivocal provisions and limitations? The 
legislative lion will not be entangled in a logi- 
cal net. The Legislature will always make the 
power which it wishes to exercise, unless it be 
so organized as to contain within itself the suf- 
ficient check. Attempts to restrain it from out- 
rage, by other means, will only render it more 
outrageous. The idea of binding legislators 
by oaths is puerile. Having sworn to exercise 
the powers granted, — to their true in- 
tent and meaning, they will, when they feel a de- 
sire to go further, avoid the shame, if not the 
guilt and perjury, by swearing the true intent 
and meaning to be, actording to their compre- 
hension, that which suits their purpose.” 


Now, this Judiciary Bill, introduced by 
Trumbull, aims to do precisely what the 
above prophetic letter sorrowfully anti- 
cipated a criminal Congress might do. 
It proposes to deny the Supreme Court 
the right of deciding upon any question 
which Congress does not want touched. 
A man, for instance, is arrested, as in 
the case of Yerger, who was tried and 
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convicted by a military court—one of the 
bloody and brutal instruments of Con- 
gress, The manclaims the right of trial 
by jury; but Congress insists upon de- 
priving any citizen of the right to make 
such an appeal, and it therefore is going 
to enact that the Supreme Court shall 
not have jurisdiction over any such case, 
or over any case involving the arbitrary 
pleasure of Congress. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares that 
‘In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right of a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed.” But the 
bill proposed by Trumbull knocks that 
clause completely out of the Constitu- 
tion, by restricting the supreme judicial 
power from permitting such an appeal 
to the laws. A primary object of Con- 
gress in passing such a bill is to prevent 
its so-called reconstruction acts from 
being reviewed in the courts of law. It 
knows that all these acts are unlawful— 
are utterly violative of the Constitution. 
It wants to place, during its own plea- 
sure, 8,000,000 of the people of this 
country under the bloody rule of the 
sword. It wants to put that number of 
white men and women under the barba- 
rous rule of negroes. In all of these 
purposes it knows that it is completely 
estopped by the Constitution; and there- 
fore it means to forbid the Supreme 
Court from exercising its constitutional 
powers in deciding upon any such un- 
constitutionalacts, But will the Supreme 
Court permit itself to be silenced and 
overthrown in this manner? No, cer- 
tainly, unless it becomes a willing tool 
of this conspiracy against the Constitu- 
tion of the country, On the question 
of jurisdiction over a]! such matters, the 
Supreme Court has never held but one 
opinion. lis language has been such as 
this: ‘‘ As the original jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court is pointed out by the 
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Constitution, it can not be lessened or 
enlarged by an act of Congress; for 
Congress can not transcend the authority 
confided to it by the Constitution.” See 
1 Cranch, 137, 175. It will be useless 
for the present Supreme Court to deny 
this, and therefore it can have no ex- 
cuse for refusing to render its decisions 
according to the Constitution, notwith- 
standing the adverse bills of Congress. 
But it may be said the Court has no 
means of enforcing its decisions, That 
does not excuse it from rendering pro- 
per decisions according to the Constitu- 
tion i} has sworn to obey. Let Congress 
overthrow the decisions of the Supreme 
Court by military violence, if it will. 
Every man who becomes an instrument 
of Congress in overthrowing the laws, 
puts hisown neck in a halter, which 
may be drawn up some day, and the 
violated Constitution at last vindicated? 
For instance, should a citizen of the 
State of New York be illegally arrested 
by United States soldiers, and he should 
make an appeal to the laws, which should 
finally reach the Supreme Court for de- 
cision, and that body should declare the 
arrest illegal, it would be the duty of the 
Governor of the State to see that the 
decision of the Court was enforced, even 
though its enforcement required him to 
hang every United States official found 
within the State trying to prevent the 
execution of the judgment of the Court. 
If the President were caught within the 
jurisdiction of the State, opposing the 
execution of such a decision, it would 
be the duty of the Governor to “ use all 
necessary force” to restrainhim. There 
is remedy enough against all these un- 
constitutional deeds of Congress, if there 
were only sense and virtue enough in the 
State governments to stand by the Con- 
stitution and the laws. Even should the 
Supreme Court, through treachery or 
cowardice, abandon the Constitution 
whoily to the mercy of Congress, there 
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is still a remedy in the courts and goy. 
ernments of the States—for there are 
matters over which the Supreme Court 
of the United States have no jurisdiction 
as against the decisions of the State 
courts. This fact has been so decided 
by the Supreme Federal Court itself. 
For instance, ‘‘ The Supreme Court has 
no authority on a writ of error, to de- 
clare a law of a State void, on account 
of its collision with the Constitution of 
that State.” See Peters R., 288. So 
‘where two parties in a State court set 
up conflicting titles under the same act 
of Congress, and there is a decision 
against the title of either, the Supreme 
Court has appellate jurisdiction, dut 
the judgment of the State court in any 
such case must be final. Sce 3 Wheaton, 
433; 6 Wheaton, 448; 12 Wheaton, 
135. And by the Eleventh Amendment 
to the Constitution it is provided that 
the judicial power of the United States 
shall not extend toa suit brought against 
a State. 

There are certain reserved rights of 
the States, or the people thereof, which 
neither Congress nor the Supreme Court 
can meddle with; and to defend which 
against Congress and the Supreme 
Court, it is the duty of the State autho- 
rities to use all the force of its courts 
and its militia. By the very terms 
of the Constitution, all those powers 
which are ‘not delegated are reserved 
to the States.” Now, one of the pow- 
ers which the States never ‘‘ delegated” 
to the Federal Government is this one 
about ‘‘suffrage.” And all that Con- 
gress does by either force, fraud, or in- 
timidation, to control that matter in the 
States, it is the right and the duty of the 
States to resist—we mean to resist by 
whatever means may be necessary to 
protect its own rights, and retain its un- 
delegated powers inits own hands. The 
State of Virginia lawfully hung old John 
Brown for meddling witk its rights. 
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It may just as lawfully hang Grant for 
doing the same thing, if he is caught 
within its jurisdiction. No act of Con- 
gress, no decision of the Supreme Court 
can ever strip a State of these rights. 
It is the clear and undoubted right of 
the State of Georgia to hang every Fe- 
deral officer found within its border at- 
tempting to dispossess it of its reserved 
rights, or of those: powers which were 
never delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Should the President go down there to 
assist his military satraps in overthrow- 
ing the ‘reserved powers” of the 
State, the lawful authorities of the 
State have a right to hang him, as Vir- 
ginia did his illustrious predecessor, old 
John Brown. No act of Congress, and 


no decision of the Supreme Court, we 
say, can ever abridge one hair of these 


essential, these inalienable, these ‘‘ un- 
delegated” rights. This ground is fully 
sustained by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court rendered in those pure and early 
days of the Republic, when that bench 
was filled by some of the very men who 
assisted in framing the Constitution. 
*“‘ The States form a confederated gov- 
ernment; yet the several States retain 
their individual sovereignties, and with 
respect to their municipal regulations, 
are to each other sovereign.” .See 2 
Peters, 590; 10 Peters, 579; 12 Whea- 
ton, 334; 6 Wheaton, 417. 

Again: ‘‘In America the powers of 
sovereignty are divided between the gov- 
ernment of the Union and those of the 
States. They are each sovereign with 
respect to the objects committed to 
them; and neither sovereign with res- 
pect to the objects committed to the 
other.” 4 Wheaton, 410. There can 
be no misunderstanding this language, 
and it is such as was used by the fram- 
ers of our government. 

Again : ‘“‘ The powers of the States de- 
pend on their Constitution. The people 
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of every State had the right to modify 
and restrain them, according to their 
own views of policy or principle; and 
they remain unaltered or unimpaired, 
except so far as they were granted to the 
Government of the United States.” 1 
Wheaton, 325. 

But we have a terrible party now in 
power, which teaches that the powers of 
the State depend upon the will of Con- 
gress. It has been for ten years almost 
as much as a man’s life is worth to as- 
sert the simple and sublime doctrines of 
our fathers on this vital subject. But 
again let us hear from the Supreme 
Court, when the makers and builders of 
our government temple sat upon the 
bench: ‘‘In our system, the Legislature 
of the State is the supreme power, in 
all cases where its action is not restrain- 
ed by the Constitution of the United 
States.” 12 Wheaton. 347. 

And still stronger: ‘“‘ The residuary 
powers of legislation are still in the 
State.” 3 Wheaton, 387. .Or, ‘* The 
sovereignty of a State extends to every- 
thing which exists by its own authority, 
or is introduced by its own permission.” 
6 Wheaton, 429; 4 Peters, 564. 

Now, compare these expressions of the 
earlier courts of our country with the 
abominable jargon of Congress at the 
present time; who can help feeling that 
Congress, as a body, is made up of con- 
spirators and cowards? What Demo- 
cratic member goes back to the foun- 
tains of the government, and boldly tells 
the people the exact truth about the 
sovereign rights of the States? How 
many Democratic papers venture to de- 
clare the whole truth in relation to State 
rights? But there is no way of stop- 
ping this low and implacable revolution, 
but to meet it squarely with the naked 
truth. To play with the devil is to 
tempt him to the full measure of his 
evil deeds. To hide the truth is to give 
falsehood free course. And what have 
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Democratic editors and Democratic lead- 
ers been doing, but to yield to this pres- 
sure of idiocy and villainy against the 
doctrine so vital to our liberty, of the 
indivisible sovereignty of the States over 
all questions of local or domestic gov- 
ernment? Even silence on this great 
question isacrime. The people must 
be taught the truth, and inspired with 
the pluck and determination to defend 
it, at whatever cost. They must be 


taught that every blow which war and . 


violence have inflicted upon truth and 
justice, can make no new law. The 


acts of bayonets are not laws. A rule 
in opposition to the will of the people is 
not government, in any other sense than 
that of despotism. It is in no sense such.a 
government as our fathers established in 
this country. . The rule which Congress 
has established in the Southern States, ” 


rests upon no basis but force and fraud. - 


To suppose that such a rule can be per- 
manent, is to imagine that the man- 
hood and pluck and virtue of an intellec- 
tual people, once free, can be entirely 
crushed out. To believe this of the 
Southern people, is to presuppose a 
miracle greater than was ever yet re- 
corded in divine or profane history. To 
suppose that the present lowly attitude 
of that people is anything more than the 
submission of the traveller to the de- 
mands of an armed bandit, would evince 
an ignorance of human nature. For 
any Northern man to hope that the time 
will ever come when the Southern peo- 
ple will advise perpetual submission to 
such a rule, shows that he is himself a 
villain or a sneak. This state of des- 
potism must and will be thrown off, 
sooner or later. Sooner or later the 
States will be reinvested with their sov- 
ereignty, and all the thieves and adven- 
turers who have flocked there from the 
North, will flee from the wrath to come. 
We must bear in mind that, during all 
this carpet-bag and negro rule, tuese 
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States are really losing no rights. It is 
only a suspension of the power to exer- 
cise their rights. Nothing more. 

He is a fool who talks about what 
‘the war has settled.” The war has 
settled nothing but the crime and bru- 
tality of those who waged it. War can 
never settle anything so firmly, that the 
same kind of force may not unsettle it 
again in an hour. Warcan never make 
wrong right; can never make despot- 
ism tolerable; can never establish jus- 
tice upon a basis of crime. The estab- 


lishment of a bayonet government over 


a people against their will, is a thing 
that the justice of heaven cries out 
against forever. States so oppressed can 
never lose the right to cut the throats of 
their oppressors. Take the case of 
Georgia. Will a thousand years wear 
out the right of that State to self-gov- 
ernment? Why does Congress wish to 
hold it under the bayonet?, Why, only 
because it is seen that, if left free, it will 
not vote with the negro party at the 
next Presidential election. The action 
of Congress in relation to all these States 
is ruled entirely by this motive. It is 
war upon liberty, which is chiefly aimed 
at the Democratic party. It is to keep 
that party out, that no Southern States 
will be allowed to come in, until Con- 
gress makes sure of its own control over 
them. All this Georgia business, and 
all the other actions of Congress in re- 
lation to those States, is the beginning 
of the next Presidential campaign. 

Do the leaders of the Democratic par- 
ty perceive this, and do they still coun- 
sel submission ? Why not come boldly 
out in resolutions and party platforms, 
and tell the people at once, that what- 
ever the rights of a man are against a 
robber and an assassin, the rights of the 
Southern States are against Congress, 
and against all its acts and all its agents? 
Why not proclaim, as upon the house- 
tops, this eternal truth, that if a man 
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has a right to kill a robber, who threat- 
ens to take his life and property, the 
people of the South have a right to kill, 
in any way they can, every scoundrel 
sent to rule over them against their 
wiil? These agents of Congress should 
be held up in every Democratic paper 
as scoundrels of a type no better than 
the assassin or the robber. Every res- 
pectable Democratic family, North or 
South, should refuse to associate with 
them or with their children. Let them 
be treated as outlaws by society. 

But this is not all. The Democratic 
party should infuse into the minds of 
the masses the settled purpose fo resist 
and punish this despotism. Not to pun- 
ish it as a mere mob, but with the au- 
thority of law, in the hands of the State, 
under the sanction of the Constitution 
of the United States. For instance, if 
Congress, through fraud and intimida- 
tion, is enabled to proclaim the Fif- 
teenth, or negro, Amendment ratified, 
the Democratic States of New York, 
New Jersey, California, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Delaware, etc., should at 
once pass especial acts to resist the en- 
forcement of the black despotism. Such 
an example would arouse the pride and 
the revenge of the white masses in every 
State, and a fire would be kindled which 
would make it too hot for Congress and 
Grant in Washington. 

‘* But,” says the coward, ‘‘ this would 
be revolution.” No, it would be rather 
the virtuous uprising of the populace 
against revolution, and in favor of the 
Constitution and the Iaws. A so-called 
amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
cured by force or intimidation, is surely 
not binding upon the people of any 
State, who are opposed to it. 

Seven-tenths of the people of New 
York are bitterly hostile to the negro 
amendment. Now, suppose that Con- 
gress, by unconstitutional and illegal 
means, claims the right to enforce the 
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horrid measure upon the people of that 
State, will the State authorities permit 
it? If they will, then the people have 
placed weak and incompetent men in 
power. If it were once known that the 
Governors of all the Democratic States 
had taken council together, and resolved 
to resist every revolutionary act of Con- 
gress by the firm exercise of their reserv- 
ed, or undelegated, rights, they might 
save our country from further bloodshed 
and ruin. But more bloodshed, and 
unimagined ruin are surely ahead, if 
these States refuse to move:and act in 
concert, in the grand business of bring- 
ing Congress to its senses, or its head to 
the block. Dowe make the appeal in 
vain? Are the Democratic authorities 
of those States so far held back by the 
devil of supineness or political delusion, 
that they will not move before it is too 
late? Now isthetime. In the Federa/- 
ist (No. 28), Alexander Hamilton dis- 
tinctly affirmed the right of any num- 
ber of States to combine for the purpose 
of resisting unconstitutional or usurp- 
ing acts of Congress. This language 
was: 

‘Tf the representatives of the people betray 
their constituents, there is then no resource left 
but in the exercise of that origina? right of self- 
defence, which is paramount to all positive 
forms; and which, against the usurpations of 
the national rulers, may be exerted with infi- 
nitely better prospect of success than against 
those of the rulers of an individual State. * * 
It may safely be received as an axiom in our 
political system, that the State governments 
will, in all possible contingencies, afford come 

lete security against invasions of the public 
iberty by the national authority. Projects of 
porepaice can not be masked under pretences 
so likely to escape the penetration of select 
bodies of men, as of the poaple at large. The 
State Legislatures will have better means of in- 
formation. They can discover the danger at 
adistance; and possessing all the organs of 
civil power, they can at once adopt a regular 
plan of opposition, in which they ean combine 
all the resources of the community. They can 
regularly communicate with each other in dif- 


ferent States, and unite their common forces 
for the protection of their common liberty,” 


Hamilton proceeds in the same article 
to declare that, to resist a usurping act 
of Congress, the States ‘‘are in a situa- 
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tion, through the medium of their State 
governments, to take measures for their 
own defence, with all the celerity, regu- 
larity and system of independent na- 
tions.” This, be it remembered, is the 
language of Alexander Hamilton. We 
commend it to the attention of our 
Democratic Governors. He was plainly 
of the opinion that it is the right and 
the duty of the State Governors to resist 
any usurping act of the Federal Con- 
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gress. Which. Democratic Governor has 
not, over and over again, declared that 
the greater part of the legislation of 
the present Congress is revolutioncry,. 
usurping, and designed to overthrow 
the liberty of all the States? Are they 
doing anything, or do they propose to 
do anythiag, to arrest the progress of 
this fiery demon of usurpation and des- 
potism ? Or, will they simply continue to 
do nothing? 





IN SPITE. OF 


\ 2, BOGER,” said my sister Sarah, 
( rN severely, “you are a disgrace 
| | to the family, and I am asham- 
ed of you, sir.” 


Now this was certainly a very graye, 


accusation, and one which might have 
made most people feel aggrieved, and 
demand satisfaction, and all that sort of 
thing; but it had really become such a 
common statement, as far as I was con- 
cerned, that I laughed at it then, as I 
had laughed fifty times before. 

“‘{ am sorry to hear it, Sarah,” said 
{; ‘but give me another cup of cof- 
fee.” 

{ held out my cup, as I spoke, and 
Sarah took it with a jerk. She was in 
a very ill humor that morning; and as 
people in ill humors are generally im- 
petuous, she poured out the coffee with 
a dash that caused it to overflow the 
saucer, and scald her hand—an occur- 
tence which naturally did not tend to 
increase her amiability. 

“You miserable thing!” said she, 
apostrophising the coffee-pot ; and while 
she wiped her fingers, she looked at me. 
“It’s all your fault,” she said; ‘‘ just 
like everythiag else. I really wonder 
what you came into the world for.” 

“To give you occupation,” answered 
§, striving to smother the laugh which 


” 


MYSELF. 


always added to her irritation. ‘‘ I hope 
you are not ungrateful enough to doubt 
Ms 

‘* To be the cross of my life, and the 
tuin of my temper, more likely,” she 
retorted. ‘‘ To think how I have work- 
ed for you, and taken care of you. I 
should like to know what sort of a bear 
you would have been had you been left 
to yourself? And now, you miserable, 
ungrateful boy, you are wilfully going 
to throw away the only good chance 
that ever came to you.” 

“J don’t consider that it has come to 
me,” said I, solacing myself with a muf- 
fin, since there seemed no hope of get- 
ting any coffee. ‘Don’t let us talk of 
it please, Sarah, The least said the 
soonest mended, you know.” 

*‘ But I wi// talk of it,” she cried, ve- 
hemently. ‘‘If you think I am going 
to let you disgrace yourself, without ut- 
tering a remonstrance——” 

‘ You have uttered a good many re- 
monstrances. I really think your con- 
science might be at rest on that scoxe.” 

“ You may sneer at my conscience as 
much as you please, sir.” 

‘‘I’m not sneering,” interposed I, 
hastily. ‘‘Confound it! can’t you let 
a man eat his breakfast in peace?” 

‘‘Ifyou are going to use improper 
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language,” said my sister, severely, ‘I 
shall be obliged to leave the room. If 
there is one thing more than another 
which I have inculcated, it is that swear- 
ing is a most ungentlemanly habit.” 

‘*] wasn’t swearing.” 

‘*T should like to know what you were 
doing, then?” 

“It don’t matter what I was doing, 
if you will only give me my coffee, and 
let me drink it in peace.” 

She handed me the coffee, which was 
very well cooled by this time, and just 
then the door opened, and my father 
entered. He came in, as he always did, 
arrayed in his dressing-gown, with a 
book under his arm; but it was evident 
that he perceived at once the clouds on 
the domestic horizon, and I saw that he 
gazed apprehensively at Sarah’s bent 
brow—for she kept house for him and 
me, and ruled us both with a rod of 
iron. 

‘Good morning, my dear,” he said. 
** Good morning, Roger. It’s a charm- 
ing day. Don't you think so ?” 

‘‘Rather sharp,” answered I, shrug- 
ging my shoulders. ‘A stiff north- 
easter blowing at last accounts. You 
did not know it, perhaps ;”—for his 
eyes widened considerably—‘‘ but fact is 
fact, nevertheless. , Here is your chair, 
sir.” 

‘¢ Ah—yes,” said he, with a start, for 
he had been passing it by, in his sur- 
prise at the north-eastern information, 
(the morning being bright and clear, 
with the crisp brightness of October) ; 
then he sat down, and laid his book on 
the table. ‘‘A cup of coffee, Sarah, if 
you please,” he said meekly, looking 
the while at my sister, with that anxi- 
ous, deprecating look, which marks a 
hen-pecked man wherever you may find 
him. ‘I- 1 hope nothing has gone 
wrong, my dear.” 

‘Nothing but what is always going 
wrong,” answered she, with asperity. 
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‘* Roger has been behaving outrageous- 
ly. But that is nothing new.” 

** Roger,” said my father, looking at 
me reproachfully, ‘‘I am sorry to hear 
that. ‘‘ What has he been doing ?” 

“‘What has he been doing? He ab- 
solutely refuses to stay and see Grace 
Elliott when she comes, after my taking 
the trouble to invite her specially on his 
account.” : 

**You should n’t have taken any such 
trouble,” said I, doggedly. ‘‘No, I 
won’t stay; I hate young ladies, and I 
hate heiresses even more than ordinary 
young ladies.” 

‘¢ You are as mean and ungrateful as 
you can be,” cried my sister, while my 
father looked at me with very genuine 
distress. 

**My dear boy,” he said, ‘‘I really 
think you might stay and see the young 
lady. Your sister invited her on your 
account, she says; and——” 

‘And she had better have minded 
her own business,” interrupted I,, un- 
gratefully, no doubt; but then nothing 
ever provoked me more than being 
schemed for in 2 matrimonial way. 
**What the devil—I beg your pardon, 
Sarah—do I want to see the young lady 
for? She’s nothing to me, and I am 
nothing to her; and I’ve no notion of 
being bothered out of my life, by having 
to play squire of dames. It’s a part I’ve 
no fancy for, so I mean to pack my traps, 
and go down to see uncle John Pal- 
frey.” 

‘“*T wonder if you think uncle John 
Palfrey will be glad to see you?” inquir- 
ed Sarah, sarcastically. 

‘€ Any why shouldn’t he?” retorted I. 
*¢*1’m not a woman.” 

Now, I said this in allusion to the well 
known fact that uncle John Palfrey was 
a most inveterate misogynist; and nev- 
er, if he could possibly, help it, allowed 
a petticoat to come within range of his 
house. But my sister was in what I was 
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accustomed to call a gunpowder frame 
of mind; and she chose to consider the 
remark in the light of a slur upon her 
sex. 

“You might be many worsé things 
than a woman,” cried she, firing up at 
once. ‘‘A foolish, ignorant, headstrong 
boy, who don’t see his own good, for 
one of them.” 

“I'm not going to waste any more 
words,” said I, beginning to lose tem- 
per in turn. ‘‘ You know my resolu- 
tion; and that’s all. I'll be——” 

* Roger !” 

‘Shot, if I stay. You may send Miss 
Elliott down to uncle John’s, if you 
want to, and if you don’t want to, you 
may marry her to Frank Brown, or Hal 
Conyers, or anybody else, for aught I 
care. But J won’t marry her, aad that 
is an end of the matter.” 


I went out, banging the door behind 


me, and I am even afraid that as soon 
as I got out of earshot of the breakfast- 
room, I swore considerably. But. then 
it was enough to make a man swear to 
be tormented out of his life by matrimo- 
nial plans and arrangements, when he 
had no more desire to enter the ‘holy 
estate” than if he had been Pope of 
Rome. My sister Sarah had been wor- 
rying me, too, on the subject, ever since 
I was fairly out of round jackets; so that 
my patience was now quite threadbare. 
She had a dreadful temper, but she was 
a good woman, in her way, and though 
she made my life miserable, she was 
certainly very fond of me. So I thought 
it incumbent on me to bear this vexation 
like aman; and I had borne it a long 
time, until finally there came the last 
feather which breaks the camel’s back. 
It was one thing to be repeatedly told 
that Mrs. So and So was very “nice ;” 
that Miss Such a One was extremely 
pretty; that I really ought to pay more 
visits to Susan R——; that Mary B—— 
would have a very fine fortune when her 
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mother died, etcétera, etcetera; and 
quite another thing to have a march 
stolen upon me, and after a2 mysterious 
correspondence of some length, to be 
informed that a young lady, who was 
very wealthy and extremely intellectual, 
was coming to pay a visit under one’s 
own roof. Yet such were the facts of 
the case. My sister had been to the 
Springs the summer before, and after 
she returned she entertained me inces- 
santly with laudations of the beauty, 
perfections, and heiress-ship of the lady 
in question, (a certain Miss Elliott) ; 
but it was not until her invitation had 
been sent and accepted, and the whole 
programme of the visit arranged, that I 
was solemnly informed that she was 
coming, and that here was a grand 
chance to make my fortune for lifé. 


- Then it was that I disgraced’ myself by 


refusing the grand chance, and declar- 
ing my intention of abandoning the 
field, and going to see uncle John Pal- 
frey. A skirmishing warfare of some 
days ensued, finally culminating in the 
breakfast table scene just enacted. And 
as I lighted a cigar, and strode indig- 
nantly toward the stable, [ was more 
than ever determined to ‘‘ gang my ain 
gait,” as the Scotch have it; or, in other 
words, to walk out of the house in dué 
time, before Miss Grace Elliott walked 
into it. Her being a woman was bad 
enough, though, since that was an in- 
voluntary offence, I felt inclined to pass 
it over with leniency ; but it was infinite- 
ly worse that she should be an heiress, 
and quite beyond forgiveness that she 
should be’ “ intellectual.” Heavens! 
what a horror I had of intellectual wo- 
men in those days. All the greater, be- 
cause I was a good deal of a student, 
and touched with the literary mania my- 
self. Not but that I liked to talk to a 
clever woman occasionally, provided she 
was also a pretty woman; but then I 
knew so well the class which my sister 
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Sarah, and the world at large, denom- 
inated ‘‘ intellectual,” and to which, of 
course, Miss Elliott belonged—formidable 
creatures, who are addicted to the study 
of standard literature, the classics and 
political economy, who quote learnedly 
from abstruse sources, occasionally essay 
writing a tragedy, quite disdain flirtation 
and needlework, and invariably have 
sallow complexions, long noses, and 
thin lips. I am as brave as most of my 
sex, I think, but I quailed like the veri- 
est coward at thought of being shut up 
in a country house for a month—that 
was to be the duration of Miss Elliott’s 
visit—with a woman of this sort; a wo- 
man who, no doubt, possessed Roman 
features, and talked of nothing lighter 
than the “‘ History of Civilization.” My 
sister herself had no pretensions of this 
lofty order; her own acquirements and 
accomplishments appearing as nearly as 
possible to that model set forth by the 
Comte de Maistre. She knew that Pe- 
kin was not in Europe, nor in America 
either, for that matter; that Alexander 
the Great had not demanded in mar- 
riage the hand of a niece of Louis Four- 
teenth; that Columbus had discovered 
the Western Continent, and a few other 
interesting facts of the same kind. But 
her literary knowledge ended here ; and 
I don’t think she was ever troubled by a 
single desire to extend it. When I tax- 
ed her with not even reading my arti- 
cles—for I had reached the honor of 
seeing myself in print some time before 
—she was wont to silence me very sum- 
marily. ‘‘I am kept busy sewing on 
your buttons and mending your stock- 
ings,” she would say. ‘‘I don’t know 
when you think I would find time to 
read your scribblings besides.” The 
fact was, that my choice of a profession 
had been a great blow to her: for 
though it was necessary that I should 
choose a profession, our worldly wealth 
having dwindled away in a most unac- 
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countable manner during the last gener- 
ation or two, she desired that I should 
become a lawyer, and, of course, end 
by wearing the ermine of a chief justice. 
That I preferred to become a /itterateur 
instead, was a grievous disappointment 
to her; only equalled by that later dis- 
appointment, when I declined to enter 
the lists of Miss Elliott’s favor, and an- 
nounced my intention of going to see 
uncle John Palfrey. 

This intention I carried out inflexibly. 
Miss Elliott was to arrive on the 16th. 
On the 15th, therefore, I made my 
adieux to my father, said good-bye to 
Sarah, who slammed the door in my 
face, and was whirled off ‘to the nearest 
railway station, where I took the cars 
for L——, the town near which mj un- 
cle lived. He was glad to see me, as I 
knew he would be, for we had always 
been great cronies ; but when he heard 
that I was flying from feminine invasion, 
the cordiality of his welcome knew no 
bounds. He shook my hand until it 
ached, and slapped me on the shoulder 
heartily. 

‘Well done, my boy,” he said, as if 
he had been commending some intrepid 
feat like unto the storming of a battery. 
**You’ve got sense. I always said you 
had. You’ve found them out. You 
know they’re all a set of painted sepul- 
chres. You keep to this way of think- 
ing, and you'll be a jolly old bach- 
elor like me. J don’t stand in awe of 
any frowning face or scolding tongue. 
I smoke where I please, go out when I 
please, come in when I please, and do 
what I please, while the poor married 
devils dare n’t say their very souls are 
their own. There’s nothing like free- 
dom, my boy.” ‘ 

** Nothing,” said I, with as much 
breath as the blow on the shoulder had 
left me. ‘I’m of your way of thinking, 
uncle, exactly. I always said I meant 
to be an old bachelor like you.” 
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“¢ You'll say so more than ever, when 
you see what a jolly life we'll lead,” an- 
swered he, with an approving nod. 
“Bless you, there’s nothing like it. 
We'll ride and shoot and hunt foxes. I 
hope, bye the bye, you haven’t got so 
literary that you’ve lost your ear for the 
music of the hounds ?” 

‘*T’ll show you whether I have or not, 
sir, and the sooner the better. But I 
hope you won’t mind if I do some wri- 
ting besides. I’ve brought my book 
along to work on.” 

“Mind? Not a bit. I'll like it 
amazingly. We'll have the best time in 
the world; for you shall show me what 
you write, and I’ll get out my epic, and 
read some of it to you.” 

T expressed myself very much grati- 
fied ; this epic being a youthful produc- 
tion of my uncle’s, which had come to 
grief between the critics and the pub- 
lishers, and was dear to him according- 
ly, as the very apple of his eye. But I 
could not help feeling a little dismayed 
at the prospect before me. An epic is 
rather a staggering sort of thing, if you 
regard it from a Homerian or Miltonian 
point of view; but an amateur epic on 
the subject of the Punic Wars—I am 
really afraid I was ungrateful enough to 
wish I had left literary subjects un- 
broached. I could not do other than 
express gratification, however ; and that 
very night we set to work. I got out 
a book—which, I blush to say, was a 
novel,—and read two or three chapters 
to my uncle, cutting short, in the most 
cowardly manner, all the love passages, 
and slurring over the heroine’s perfec- 
tions, until she very much resembled an 
impromptu edition of my sister Sarah. 
Then my uncle produced his epic, and 
delivered in a highly elevated voice, an 
address of Hannibal to the Carthagenian 
army, of which, I must confess, that I 
retain the faintest possible recollection. 
We complimented cach other mutually 
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when we got through; and then, by 
some chance or other, the conversation 
turned on Miss Elliott. 

‘I hope she and Sarah are having a 
good time, Roger,” said uncle John, 
with a chuckle, as he sat up and smoked 
his enormous chibouque. ‘It is to be 
hoped that they won’t scratch each 
other’s eyes out before the month is 
ended.” 

**O, they can talk Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses, by way of amuse- 
ment,” answered I, lazily. ‘‘ Besides, 
Miss Elliott will soon find admirers 
enough. She’s rich, you know.” 

** Poor devil !” said my uncle, med- 
itatively; and then while I stared at 
him, he went on to explain that he did 
not mean to apply that expression to 
Miss Elliott. ‘‘I suppose she’ll marry 


‘some day,” he said, ‘‘and I was just 


thinking about the unfortunate wretch 
who will get noosed. If he only knew 
it, Roger, he had better have a mill- 
stone tied round his neck, and be drown- 
ed in the depths of the sea.” 

‘¢ She may be no worse than the most 
of them,” said I—it was not by any 
means complimentary to my sister Sa- 
rah, but my opinion of the fair sex was 
far from high. ‘‘She may be no worse 
than the most of them, uncle.” 

‘*She’s worse, inasmuch as_ she’s 
rich,” returned uncle John, decidedly. 
**Who was it said that the man who 
marries an heiress pays compound inter- 
est all his life? Nobody short of a mil- 
lionaire should think of such a thing. 
Bye the bye, I wonder if she is not a 
daughter of old Elliott ?” 

‘‘Very probably. Indeed, I should 
say, certainly, she is.” 

“If he’s the man—Tom Elliott, of 
Jackson county—I knew him well, and 
a very good sort of fellow he was. But 
I don’t see how his daughter came to be 
He ran through all he had 
horse-racing and gambling.” 
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“‘ Miss Elliott’s fortune comes to’ her 
from her mother,” | said. ‘*I chance 
to know that much; for I have heard 
Sarah speak of a half sister’ who’ is 
poor.” 

** That’s: it, then. I remember now 
that Tom Elliott was: married twice—the 
more fool he—and that his’ second 
wife was the daughter of a rich banker. 
I remember, too, hearing that one of his 
daughters—not this one, of course— 
threw herself away on a miserable scamp 
named Conrad.” 

‘* These are the people. Miss Elliott’s 
sister is a Mrs. Conrad.” 

‘*Humph !” said uncle John, blowing 
# perfect’ cloud. ‘‘It is to’ be hoped 
that when Miss Elliott gets. married, she 
wiil manage an improvement on her sis- 
ter, in the way of a husband. You can’t 
imagine’ a greater rascal than that fel- 
low Conrad is, There are a dozen black 
stories afloat concerning him; and-if he 
don’t bring himself to the gallows yet, I 
shall be surprised.” 

** He would’ make’ a charming broth- 
ér-in-law,” said I, indolently; and there 
the coriversation ended. 

The month of my first visit sped by: 
quietly, but, on the whole, pleasantly. 
My father never wrote letters at all; and 
Sarah, I knew, was too angry'to think 
of doing so; therefore I was not surpris- 
ed when week after week went by, with- 
out my hearing a word from home. I 
had written once or twice, but no an- 
swer was vouchsafed, so I quieted my 
conscience with the sense of duty per- 
formed, and worked diligently at my 
book, varying my literary labors by 
hunting foxes, shooting partridges, lis- 
tening to the epic, and playing cribbage 
with uncle John. The latter was the 


only game for which he cared at all, and . 


he was devoted to it; so we often sat 
till ‘ever so little o’clock in the morn- 
ing,” dealing and pegging in the most 
indefatigable manner. To this day the 
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sight of a cribbage-board brings back 
that visit'to me—brings back the room 
where we sat, the enormous oak logs 
blazing cheerily on the hearth,, the old- 
fashioned furriiture, the table at which 
we played, and the autuinn rain dashing 
against the windows. To this day, I 
never hear ‘‘ fifteén two, fifteen four, 
and:a-pair make six,” without seeing un- 
cle John Palfréey’s face rise beforé- me— 
the face that was so shrewd:and weather- 
beaten, yet which had so much: kumor 
lurking round the motith; and'so much 
kindness in'the eyes: Dear old: fellow! 
He has gone out of my life forever now 
—gone, I hope, to a better region than 
any here=but his memory is:one of the 
few that help to keep me fresh: at: heart, 
and. bring into’ my life the recollection 
of 

‘+ the joys that come down shower-like, 

With virtue, truth and liberty, 

When Iwas young.” 

There is’ an end of all things, how- 
ever; and my visit was no exception’ to 
the general sublunary rule. One morn- 
ing I came down to breakfast, and be- 
side my plate thete reposed a’ letter 
which told me at once that I‘ might pre- 
pare for storms. It was directed in my’ 
sister Sarah’s writing, and no pleasant 
news‘had ever, in the course of my’ ex- 
perience, arrived by this channel; so I 
said something between my teeth which 
I would not like to repeat, and tore open 
the envelope with impatient fingers. 
The epistle which it contained was short, 
sweet and to the point—being only 
this: 

“DEAR ROGER:—If you have killed all the 
foxes, and shot all the birds in V—— county, 
and if uncle John has had enough of your soci- 
ety, I wish you would come home. Everything 
on the plantation is going wrong, as is only 
natural, since Mr. Giles is perfectly useless. 
You need not be afraid of being bitten. Grace 
Elliott is not’ here. Papa is aswell as usual. 
If uncle John cares aoout it, you may give him 
my love; and I shall expect you by the end of 
the week. Your affectionate sister, 

‘SARAH IRWIN.” 
I tossed the letter of my affectionate 
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sister across the table to uncle John, 
who took it up, and bent his grey eye- 
brows over it. I expected to see him 
laugh when he came to the love which 
was sent to him, but he only gave a 
faint smile, and when he finished, heav- 
ed a deep sigh. 

*« So all our pleasant times are over,” 
said he, looking up at me with very 
honest.regret in his eyes. ‘‘Confound 
these miserable women! Why can’t 
they let one alone in peace for a little 
while? You’ll‘have to go, of course; 
but, by Jove, Roger, you don’t know 
how I shall-miss you.” 

“« You don’t know how I hate to go,” 
said I. ‘* But, “he needs must whom 
the devil’—I beg her pardon, I mean 
whom Sarah drives. I'll come back 
again, uncle; you may be sure of that.” 


“Don’t let it be long then; and re- - 


member that you are heartily welcome 
always; provided you don’t bring a wife 
with you.” 

“Had n’t you better caution me 
against bringing an elephant ?” returned 


I, with some indignation. ‘‘ There 
might be danger of that; but in regard 
to matrimony, I have only one answer: 
‘Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing?” 

Uncle John nodded approvingly—this 
was his philosophy exactly—and after 
breakfast, we went about our occupa- 
tions in rather a depressed frame of 
mind. The chance was upon us; the 
“route ” had arrived, and there was no 
good in dallying over departure. I felt 
this very sensibly. So we took our fare- 
well game of cribbage that night, and 
the next morning drove over in the grey 
November dawn to the railroad station 
at L——. We bade each other good- 
bye on the platform ; and my hand was 
still aching from uncle John’s last hearty 
pressure, when I entered the car, and 
took possession of the first vacant seat 
Icame to. Almost immediately after- 
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‘the wind, directly in my ‘face. 

‘confound it!’ -very heartily. 
-still, on -the impulse.of the moment, | 
Clutched it; and having done so, saw a 
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-wards the train started. Ithrew up my 


window, and leaned out for a last 
glimpse.of my dear old friend, -and just 
as I waved. my hand -to him, while he 


-stood on the end of the platform all 


alone, a blue tissue veil was blown by 
I said, 
But 


gloved hand -stretching after it, and a 


‘head, to which it plainly belonged, 


thrust eagerly out of a window not far 
from my own. The face belonging to 
this head smiled when I captured the 
flimsy thing; smiled so pleasantly, that 
I smiled in return, and then we both 
drew in, like a couple of tortoises re- 
turning into their shells. Once inside, 
I looked round, and soon ‘found the 
owner of the rescued property, in the 
person of a young lady who occupied a 
seat distant two or three from mine. | 
rose at once, and walked down to her. 

“*T believe this is yours,” I said, pre- 
senting the veil. ‘‘ You had better pin it 
on, the next time you put your head out 
of the window.” 

She took it with a smile, and though, 
as a general rule, I quite agree with 
Charles Lamb, in thinking that teeth 
are, after all, only bones, and should be 
shown as little as possible, yet I was 
obliged to confess that the teeth which 
this smile exhibited were very white 
and regular, and lighted up an exceed- 
ingly pretty face like sunshine. 

** Thank you,” she said, with the tone 
and manner of a well-bred lady. “‘I am 
much obliged to you for catching it; 
and I will certainly pin it on.” 

‘‘'The wind is very strong,” said I; 
and without waiting for an answer to 
this not very relevant remark, I bowed, 
and-walked back to my seat. 

I had brought along with me-the lagt 
number of the fortunate magazine which 
was enriched by my contributions. Its 
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pages were still uncut ; so with the pros- 
pect of a day’s travel before me, I took 
it out, and began to separate them— 
thinking the while much more of that 
sparkling face behind me, than was at 
all creditable to an embryo misogynist. 
I soon found my article—it chanced to 
be on women, and to have been written 
while I was at uncle John’s, so the tone 
of it may be imagined—and set to work 
reading. I had thought the sentences 
tolerably well rounded, when I saw them 
last; but now they appeared to me in- 
sufferably dull and tame, not to say flip- 
pant, and the proof-reader seemed to 
have gone abroad on an indefinite leave 
of absence, for I found three outrageous 
typographical errors on the first page, 
which disgusted me so completely that 
I threw the book down, and took out 
my cigar-case. ‘‘I’ll go and have a 
smoke,” I thought, and as I thought it, 
the door near which I sat opened, and 
a slender, handsome man of about 
thirty-five entered the car. Probably I 
should not have noticed him, if he had 
not been attracted by some newspapers 
which I had tossed disdainfully down, 
and paused a moment beside me. 

‘“*If you have finished with these, I 
should like to look over them,” he said, 
pointing to the ill-treated sheets, and I, 
who felt in a decided ill humor, shoved 
them toward him rather ungraciously. 

‘¢ They are at your service,” I replied ; 
‘but I don’t think you'll find much 
that’s worth looking over.” 

‘* They will serve to pass the time, at 
all events,” he answered. ‘‘ Thanks.” 

He bowed in a courteous way that 
shamed my brusquerie, and, taking the 
papers, passed on. The next moment 
I saw him sink down by the blue veil, 
and settle himself in a way that showed 
his entire ease and familiarity with the 
pretty owner thereof. ‘‘ A husband or 
a brother,” I thought, strongly inclin- 
ing to the latter supposition; not be- 
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cause there was any resemblance be- 
tween them, but partly because the girl 
did not look as if she was married, and 
partly from the manner in which she 
drew back, and said something which 
was plainly a petulant remonstrance 
against the odor of tobacco. The gen- 
tleman laughed; and rising, took pos- 
session of a seat on the opposite side of 
the car, where he retreated behind the 
papers, and was seen no more. I look- 
ed down at my cigar-case again, and 
thought of the smoking car, but as I 
started, my eye fell on the neglected 
magazine, and glancing back at the 
young lady, I perceived that she seem- 
ed furnished with no better amusement 
than that of gazing out of the window. 
‘* Tt would only be a charity to give her 
something to read,” I thought. ‘‘ Deuce 
take diffidence—here goes.” 

I went accordingly, and armed with 
the book, went straight to her. She 
looked round with a smile that was not 
at all forbidding, and I presented it very 
much as I had presented the veil short- 
ly before. 

‘You seem to have nothing to do,” 
Isaid. ‘‘I thought you might like to 
read. There’s a ——, there are some 
very good articles in this.” 

‘*Thank you,” she said, taking it 
frankly, as I like to see a woman take a 
civility, even when it is offered by a per- 
fect stranger. ‘‘1 am very glad of 
something to read. But are you sure 
that I am not depriving you of it ?” 

‘* Perfectly sure,” I answered, and at 
once retired, this time accomplishing 
my destination—the smoking car, 

I did not remain very long, and when 
I came back, I found a horrid woman 
and two horrid children in possession of 
my seat, all three of whom were dili- 
gently engaged in devouring the con- 
tents of a paper of maplesugar. I gave 
one glance at their smeared countenan- 
ces, and passed by, with a shudder of 
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disgust. The only vacant seat on that 
side chanced to be just behind the Blue 
Veil, and into this I straightway betook 
myself. Presently, the young lady turn- 
ed round, and returned the magazine, 
saying that she was much obliged, and 
that it had been very entertaining. 

“‘ You have not finished with it, sure- 
ly ?” 

“Yes, I believe so. That is, I have 
read everything that looks at all invi- 
ting.” 

“Did you read the articie on ‘ Femi- 
nine Caprice ?’” 

She laughed; showing all the pretty 
teeth again. 

“Yes, I read it—partly at least. The 
writer seems to be a dreadful woman- 
hater, and to have had every disposition 
to say sharp things; but as for the pow- 
er——” 

“Well, what about the power?” ask- 

ed I, as she stopped and shrugged her 
shoulders. 
* “T don’t know; perhaps I am not a 
good judge. But it seemed to me that 
he was more ill-natured than witty, and 
made assertions, rather than proved 
facts.” 

‘There have never been any statis- 
tics collected on this subject,” said I, a 
little piqued. ‘‘ You could not expect 
the writer to give other data than that 
of general opinion.” 

“General opinion! Does general 
opinion deal with us like this?” 

“* As far as my knowledge extends, I 
am afraid I must be ungallant enough 
to say, yes.” 

‘Tt does not matter about the gal- 
lantry,” said she, laughing. ‘‘ But I 
really think you are mistaken. We 
have faults enough; but still the world 
at large gives us credit for a few virtues ; 
and whenever we are attacked in this 
cut-and-thrust fashion, I can not help 
thinking that the mark of the claws 
might be found on the writer’s hand.” 
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‘*T don’t understand. What do you 
mean ?” 

** Only that, for instance, as far as the 
author of this article is concerned, I feel 
morally certain that he is chafing under 
some injury, real or fancied, from one of 
the sex which he abuses so savagely.” 

Now, was there ever anything to 
equal this? That I—I, who prided my- 
self upon never having fallen a victim to 
any form of the tender passion, and who 
was in training for a misogynist of the 
strictest sect, should be accused of wri- 
ting my satire at the dictation of morti- 
fied vanity. I mentally scored down 
the heads of another article on ‘‘ Fem- 
inine Vanity,” and then I rallied my 
forces for reply. 

‘I think you are mistaken,” I said. 
‘‘The author is a—a friend of mine; 
and I am sure that he has never in his 
life given any woman opportunity to in- 
flict either real or fancied injury upon 
him.” 

‘* A friend of yours,” said the young 
lady, and she flashed a look at me in 
which there was a great deal of amuse- 
ment. ‘*O, of course that alters the 
matter. I beg his pardon then; and I 
only hope that his philosophy may never 
desert him.” 

‘¢ There is not the least danger of it,” 
said I, stiffly, and I scored down anoth- 
er article, to be entitled ‘‘ Feminine 
Flippancy.” 

The conversation branched off to 
pleasanter subjects after this, and I 
found my new acquaintance very well 
read in the lighter literature of the day. 
I found also that she was that rara avis 
among women who read at all—a wo- 
man who, on a good many subjects, was 
not ashamed to confess literary igno- 
rance. Concerning several of these, I 
was good enough to enlighten her; and 
her quick appreciation and intelligent 
attention decidedly gratified me. It is 
so seldom that one finds a girl who is a 
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good listener to anything beside gossip 
and flattery, that the novelty in itself 
would have been attractive. We were 
deep in the rival schools of French and 
English fiction, and I was descanting 
critically on the Erckmann-Chatrian 
novels, when the train stopped at a cer- 
tain junction where I was to change 
cars; and just as I was about to bid my 
companion good-bye, the gentleman 
who had borrowed my papers, came 
over to her. 

‘‘Where’s your satchel, Grace?” he 
said, in the hasty tone which people 
always think it necessary to. adopt dur- 
ing railway travel. ‘‘You know we 
change cars here. We had better be 


quick, too, for they don’t give us more 
than a minute or so.” 

*“‘T am ready,” replied the young 
lady, and she rose as she spoke. ‘‘ I hope 
you will have a pleasant journey,” she 


added, turning to me, but stopped, see- 
ing that I also had risen. 

** We are still.to be fellow travellers,” 
I said. ‘I am sure of a pleasant jour- 
ney, therefore. Will you let me relieve 
you of that shawl ?” 

She delivered it up; (Query—Why 
do women invariably burden themselves 
with shawls in travelling, and neyer put 
them to any apparent use ?)—and.we all 
three proceeded amicably together out 
of the car. When we reached the sta- 
tion house, we were told that the R 
and G—— train had not yet arrived, 
but was due some time before, and 
would probably come in a few minutes. 
‘It has never been on time within my 
recollection,” said the gentleman. 
‘Come into the waiting room, Grace. 
There’s nothing for it, but to make one- 
self comfortable.” 

Making oneself comfortable proved to 
be a necessity of some duration. We 
waited, by no means patiently, an hour, 
two hours, three hours, and still no 
train. At the end of that time, the 
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ticket agent came in with a telegraphic 
dispatch which ‘had just arrived, to the 
effect that there had been a collision be- 
tween the down mail and the up ex- 
press, which had resulted in smashing 
two engines, breaking a few limbs, and 
demolishing seyeral cars, to the woeful 
expense of the company, and general in- 
jury of the public. In view of these 
facts, there would be no train until .the 
next day, so there was nothing for it 
but to resign ourselves, and take up our 
quarters where we were—in the village, 
that is, not in the station house. Our 
inquiries elicited the information that 
there was a hotel in the place; and we 
went thither with what philosophy we 
could muster, finding, when we arrived, 
that it was by no means so bad as might 
have been foreboded, from the aspect of 
its surroundings. It was clean, at least, 
which was more than we had any rea- 
sonable ground to expect, and the peo- 
ple received us as cordially as if we had 
been guests instead of travellers. We 
found we could be comfortable enough 
during our time of enforced waiting, and 
the only thing of note which occurred 
that afternoon, was a discovery that I 
made concerning my companions. At 
the request of mine host, I went to re- 
gister my name, and when I opened the 
book, there, broad and black on the 
page before me, was inscribed: ‘‘ R. M. 
Conrad and Miss Elliott.” 

To say that I was astonished would 
be to state an extreme fact as mildly as 
possible. I was, in fact, confounded; 
but a few minutes’ reflection assured me 
that there was only one thing to do, if I 
did not wish to act like a churl. I sent 
my card up to Miss Elliott, with my sis- 
ter Sarah’s compliments, receiving in 
reply an invitation to ascend to the par- 
lor. There I found the young lady all 
rippling over with smiles, and in ten 
minutes we were laughing and talking 
like old acquaintances. Very soon | 
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ventured to express a hypocritical re- 
gret that urgent business had taken me 
from home at the exact time of her vis- 
it, and I was a little surprised at the look 
of astonishment which, for a moment, 
was her only reply. 

‘You surely can not hear from home 
very regularly,” she then said, with a 
laugh. ‘‘I did haye an engagement to 
go to see your sister in October, but she 
wrote asking me to defer my visit for a 
month, and I am now on my way to 
your father’s house.” 

I hope I said something suitable, but 
I am by no means sure that I did. The 
realization of Sarah’s duplicity rushed 
over me with such overwhelming force, 
that for some time I could think of little 
else. For some time I could only ap- 
preciate the absurdity of my position, 
and wish that it was not ungentlemanly 
to turn round, and go straight back 
again to uncle John Palfrey’s. Instead 
of doing that, however, I resigned my- 
self to the situation, and took a walk 
with Miss Elliott. We wandered about 
the village for an hour or two, and came 
back to the inn—I beg pardon, to the 
hotel—in time for an early supper. It 
was at thts meal that Miss Elliott com- 
plained of a headache, and I recom- 
mend2d Sarah’s favorite remedy for that 
distressing complaint. ‘‘ A‘spoonful of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia will cure 
you,” as if I had been an M. D. of long 
experience. ‘I never knew it fail, and 
I have tried it often.” 

‘*] will try it then,” she said, ‘‘ for un- 
less my head is cured, I am afraid I 
shall not sleep any to-night. Robert, 
will you go out and get me some?” 

** Certainly,” answered Robert, who 


was Mr. Conrad; ‘‘though it strikes: 


me as rather a queer remedy. Ammo- 
nia?— isn’t that hartshorn ?” 

§* Hartshorn is ammonia, but ammo- 
nia is not hartshorn,” said I; and I 
went into a chemical disquisition to 
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which, I am afraid, nobody paid much 
attention. Miss Elliott listened courte- 
ously through, and when we rose from 


’ table, reminded her brother-in-law not 


to forget, his promise. 

‘Pll go in a minute,” he said, stoop- 
ing down to light acigar. ‘‘ There’s a 
drug store just down the street, I be- 
lieve. Don’t.be in a hurry, Grace. You 
Shall have it soon enough.” 

‘*T will walk down with you,” I said, 
but he did not seem to hear me, and 
went out of the room. I did not follow 
him, for I chance to-be constitutionally 
lazy, and there was a piano in the room, 
to. which Miss Elliott went. She sang 
ballads very well, and had sense enough 
to steer clear of bravura, so the next 
half hour passed quite pleasantly, and 
it hardly seemed ten minutes before Mr. 
Conrad made his appearance again, 
breaking in abruptly upon‘ Jock o’Ha- 
zeldean.” 

** Here, Grace, here’s your medicine,” 
he said. ‘‘ Now take it, and go to bed; 
You will have to be up before daybreak 
in the morning.” 

‘* What time do you go?” asked she, 
turning round—for it had been agreed 
that Mr. Conrad might return home, 
and that she should be transferred to 
my care for the remainder of the jour- 
ney. 

‘I go in an hour,” he answered. 
‘* The train, I hear, is due at 8:40. Pll 
tell you good-bye, as soon as I have 
poured out your stuff. How muchis it, 
Mr. Irwin ?” 

‘‘One or two teaspoonfuls,” answered I. 

§* That’s exceedingly definite,” said he, 
laughing. ‘‘Here goes for two, then, 
to make sure. Nowa little water—not 
much, I suppose. It’s wonderfully yola- 
tile—drink it quick, Grace, or all the 
strength will be gone.” 

He mixed the drayght in a small glass, 
and held it to her lips—tossing it down 
her throat, in fact, before she knew what 
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she was about. She strangled over it, 
and a violent fit of coughing ensued, 
which brought me forward full of com- 
misseration. 

‘*Good heavens!” she cried, as soon 
as she recovered breath. ‘* How it burn- 
ed my throat! It was like a draught of 
liquid fire. Oh, Mr. Irwin, how could 
you give me such a dose ?” 

‘There must be some mistake,” I said 
hastily. ‘‘ The ammonia hardly burns at 
all. Let me see the bottle, Mr. Con- 
rad.” 

The bottle was handed over, duly la- 
belled ‘‘ Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia,” 
and after first inhaling, I tasted the con- 
tents. ‘‘ All right,” I said, recorking it. 
‘Your throat must be very delicate, 
Miss Elliott. But I hope it is better 

‘Not much,” said she, with tears still 
standing in her eyes—such tears as the 
Indian chief wept when he first ate mus- 
tard. ‘‘It was dreadful, and it tasted 
exactly like laudanum.” 

“¢ Nonsense !” said her brother-in-law. 
‘* How can you be so absurd? Look at 
the bottle, and see for yourself that it is 
all right.” 

‘‘T am willing to take it for granted,” 
she answered. ‘I don’t mean to be 
ungrateful, Mr. Irwin, but I really think 
the remedy is worse than the disease.” 

‘* You had better go to bed,” said I, 
‘€or you will have the remedy and the 
disease together. Quiet is essential to 
the good effect of this medicine.” 

She laughed, bade her brother-in-law 
good-bye, sent many affectionate mes- 
sages to ‘‘ Mary” and the children, and 
nodding good night to me, took her de- 
parture. Conrad went to his own room, 
from which he did not make his appear- 
ance until a few minutes before the arri- 
val of the tiain. Then he came down, 
shook hands with me, hoped we should 
soon meet again, commended his sister 
in-law to my care, and went off at a rush. 
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Soon afterwards I heard the train shriek- 
ing and whistling as it bore him away. 
I was sitting before the door of the ho- 
tel at the time, and as I pitched away a 
cigar that had burned nearly to my lips, 
I thought that in consideration of the 
matinal rise before me, it would be well 
if I too went to bed. I rose, therefore, 
and was turning into the house, when a 
white object on the doorstep attracted 
my attention. I stooped and raised it. 
At the same instant an odor of chloro- 
form seemed to rush over me, and step- 
ping into the light, I found that I had 
picked up a handkerchief which was still 
damp from having been saturated in the 
powerful anesthetic. 

Naturally, I felt surprised, but nothing 
more, until on looking closely I found 
Conrad’s name in the corner. What I 
felt then I would be afraid to say. Un- 
cle John’s words concerning the man 
came back to me, and a sudden suspi- 
cion flashed across my mind. Could 
Miss Elliott have been right, after all ? 
Was chloroform used to cover the taste of 
laudanum? It seemed an unreasonable 
supposition; and yet I remembered that 
after pouring out the medicine, Conrad 
had not set the phial down, but had 
slipped it into his pocket, from whence 
he had produced it when I asked to see 
it. Onthé impulse of the moment, I 
turned round and went down street to 
the drug-store. I found the proprietor 
and his clerk both in, so my inquiries 
were promptly answered. Yes, a gentle- 
man such as I described had been there 
about an hour before, and bought a bot- 
tle of ammonia. Chloroform? Certain- 
ly not; the gentleman had asked for no- 
thing but ammonia—they were positive 
that they had sold no chloroform to him. 
Had they sold any chloroform to any 
body that evening? The proprietor as- 
sured me that they had sold no chloro- 
form at all, adding that it was a medi- 
cine for which there was very little de- 
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mand, since most people were afraid of 
it. ‘Iam a fool,” I thought, and yet I 
inquired if there was another drug-store 
in the place. There proved to be ano- 
ther, and I was directed thither. My 
inquiries there were met by blank nega- 
tives. No such gentleman had been 
seen, and nobody had bought any chlo- 
roform there. Once more I told myself 
that I was a fool, and took my way back 
to the hotel. 

When I reached there, I went to my 
room, which adjoined Miss Elliott’s, and 
listened intently for some movement or 
sound within her chamber. But there 
was none, though the partition was so 
thin that almost any ordinary breathing 
might have been audible. Finally I 
worked myself up to such a state of anx- 
iety, that I went down stairs and aston- 
ished my hostess by begging that she 
would go and see how matters stood. 
The young lady had taken a dose of me- 
dicine, I said, and I was uneasy lest it 
might have had too powerful an effect. 
Mrs. Rumple—that was the woman’s 
name—consented, after some demur, 
and I followed while she went and knock- 
ed at the door. She knocked timidly at 
first, then repeated it once, twice, thrice, 
growing louder each time; but no an- 
swer was returned. Then she rattled 
the handle, and shook the door, without 
eliciting any sound from within. Then 
she banged loudly on the upper panels, 
but all remained perfectly still. 

“Bless us! but she does sleep hard,” 
said the good soul, turning round to me, 
who stood by in a quiver of excitement. 

‘Let me knock,” I said, and pushing 
her aside, I gave a series of blows that 
might have waked the Seven Sleepers, 


and did bring the landlord and several - 


servants up stairs. 

‘What the devil is the meaning of all 
this row?” he demanded, as he came 
forward; but the tone moderated de- 
cidedly when I turned round; and after 
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his wife explained the meaning of it, he 
began to apologise; but I cut him short. 

‘‘Is there any other way of getting 
into this room?” I asked: ‘‘any other 
door?” 

He shook his head. 

** Then bring an axe,” I said, turning 
to the servants. ‘‘ We’ll have to burst 
it in.” 

‘Burst itin!—my door!” cried he, 
aghast. ‘‘ Good heavens, sir !—what do 
you mean ?” 

**T mean that there’s no time to waste 
in words,” answered I, shortly. ‘‘ Get 
an axe here immediately, or I’ll burst it 
in with a chair.” 

I lifted one as I spoke, and two of the 
negroes fled instanter down stairs. I did 
not hurl it after them, as they seemed to 
expect I would; but on the contrary, 
brought it against the door with a force 
which shook the whole side of the house 
—and yet there was not a single move- 
ment within / 

‘¢ It’s d——d odd !” said the landlord, 
whose curiosity began to get the better 
of his regard for the door and furniture. 
*¢ Try her again, sir.” 

I tried her again—that is, I dashed the 
chair against the upper panels once 
more, but without any other result than 
that of smashing the back of it, for 


‘« The silence was unbroken, 
And the stillness gave no token.” 


And we looked at each other with very 
queer, awestruck sort of eyes. 

**Bless my stupid head,” cried Mrs. 
Rumple, suddenly ; ‘‘ here I stand like a 
fool, and there is another way to get in 
the room. By the piazza, Joseph, don’t 


you know? 
sir.” 

‘* Show it to me, then,” said I, doing 
anything but bless her stupid head. 
‘* Show it to me at once. Which way 
is it?” 

‘* This way, sir,” and she led me down 


There’s a window there, 
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the passage to a door which opened on 
a piazza that ran along the side,of the 
house. -‘‘ Here’s the window,” she said, 
going forward a little way. ‘‘ You'll 
have to raise the sash and get in, sir.” 

I raised the sash, and the landlord 
held it up while sprang in, and his wife 
followed, The instant I touched -the 
floor, my worst fears were realized, for 
the strong, subtle odor of chloroform 
was heavy on the air. Mrs. Rumple, 
fortunately, had brought a candle, and 
snatching it from her, I went at once to 
the hed. Miss Elliott was lying back on 
the pillows in an attitude of apparently 
profound sleep, but a handkerchief satu- 
rated in chloroform was placed across 
her lips, and an essence bottle filled with 
the colorless liquid lay on the bed as if 
it had slipped from the clasp of the re- 
laxed hand. At once I saw that help 
had not come an instant too soon; if in- 
deed it was not already too late. I felt 
her pulse, and it warned me that there 
was not a moment to lose. I called to 
the landlord, bidding him go for a doc- 
tor, and I startled Mrs. Rumple, who 
stood saying ‘‘dear heart,” over and 
over again, by seizing a water pitcher 
and dashing the contents directly in Miss 
Elliott’s face. I might.as well have dash- 
ed it on a marble statue, for all the effect 
it had, since not a muscle flinched or 
quivered. I raised her up—she fell back 
when my arm was withdrawn, like one 
narcotized by opium. I called for bran- 
dy, and forcing the small white teeth 
apart, poured it down her throat; but 
even this did not moye her to a single 
sign of life. The whole household were 
assembled by this time, and I put them 
all to work; some rubbing her hands 
with ammonia, some binding mustard 
plasters on her feet, and some throwing 
ice-water on her face. I had tried every 
thing by turns, every thing yainly, when 
at last the doctor came hurrying in. One 
glance showed him the nature of the 
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ease, and he wasted no time in useless 
questioning. I felt relieved when I saw 
how energetically he set to work; for I 
knew that if the poor girl before me was 
indeed brought back to life, it would 
take a man like this to accomplish it. 

The event proved my opinion right. 
After two hours. of unremitting exertion, 
the set, anxious look.of the doctor’s face 
somewhat relaxed,.and turning to me, 
he uttered his first word of hope. ‘‘ We 
may. bring her through,” he said; ‘‘ but, 
by George, it has ‘been a hard fight.” 
A hard fight it was, indeed—such a 
fight,as.I hope never to witness again ; 
and when, at last, those dark eyes open- 
edin a startled look of recognition in 
my face, I felt inclined to follow Mrs. 
Rumple’s example, who burst forthwith 
into a hearty fit of tears. 

The next day I telegraphed for Sarah, 
who came at once, and nursed her friend 
through the fortnight’s sickness and 
prostration which followed this shock. 
I.thought then, and I think stili, that 
the consciousness of-what had been her 
brother-in-law’s intention did more to 
prostrate her than even the effect of the 
two drugs; but necessarily, nothing of 
this transpired. She only showed her 
consciousness of the attempt on her life, 
by desiring that the matter might not 
be inyestigated, and that her sister 
might not be summoned. “I must 
spare him, for Mary’s sake,” she said 
once, to Sarah ;:‘‘ but I can not ever see 
him again,” and that was all she did 
say. Later, I asked her what her recol- 
lections of that night ,were, but .she 
could tell me nothing. She rcemember- 
ed going to bed, and sinking at once 
into a deep, dreamless sleep, but that 
was all; of the.presence that must have 
entered her chamber, ef the .chloroform 
that she must haye inhaled, of the bot- 
tle placed in ‘|her hand, and the hand- 
kerchief laid across her lips, she had not 
the faintest remembrance. All was 
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blank, until’she came clearly to’ herself, 
atid‘saw Sarah‘ at her bedside: 


Two weeks later we took her home’ 


with us, and ‘she néver returned again 
to her sister’s’ house. That’ winter she 
and Sarah’ spent in Havana, anid I re: 
gret to say that in the course of the next 
spring I disgusted uncle’ John and dis- 
graced myself by abjuring misogyny for- 
ever, and enrolling myself inthe great 
army of Benedicks. Grace’ looked love- 


i Lid... 
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ly on her weddirig dayso lovely that I 
forgave my sister when she’ bégan crow 
ing over me in feminine fashion, and 
congratulating herself on the success’ of 
the stratagem that had brought us toge= 
ther. ‘You may thank me for it all,” 
sle'said. ‘“It-was a’ strifeof will and 
wit between’ us—a diamond cut diamond 
affair, and I think, my dear Roger, I 
proved conclusively that mine’ was the 
sharpest diamond of the two.” 
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WHAT CAME TO UPTOSNUPH: 


al PTOSNUPH had often seén a 

4 lank, rather’ seedy, but at the 

faSS same time, bustling and pre- 

tentious pegson passing him in the 

street. A friend, Whom he asked about 

this hurrying and impatient fellow, an- 
swered : 

‘¢Oh, that? That’s Bilshaver. You 

havé no dccasion for him. Youw’re 

warm, you know, got plenty of money, 


heavy bank account, and all that sort of 


thing. He’s only of use'to’ people’ who 
want to grow rith. He has a finger in 
every speculation of note. They say he’ 
has made’ a great many people’s for- 
tunes, and everything he indicates suc 
ceeds. But, I don’t know—he’s never 
made his own fortune, that’s certain.” 
And now Uptosnuph concluded he 
would see what this Warwick of Wall 
street could do for him. Not that he 
intended to follow his notions entirely; 
only'so far as they were sensible. But 
he would sée what was in them, at all 
events. 

And this was* how this détermina- 
tion’ came: 

Uriah Uptosnuph had been a pat- 
riot during our late civil war—that is, 
he had given several handsome pres- 
ents to the government’s wife, and 
through her friendly offices the gov- 
ernment had allotted him several fat 
contracts, on which he made a liberal 
per centum of profit. He had also 
been wounded in the service of his 
country—that is, on returning home 
one night fiom a patriotic supper of 
the Union League, where he had eat- 
en and drunk for the glory of the stars 
and stripes, he had bruised his knuck- 
les against a lamp-post, to which he 
had given a tremendous blow, under 
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the idea that it was a copperhead and a 
traitor. In return for these distinguish- 
ed services, when the cruel war was 
over, and Johnny came marching home, 
Uptosnuph retired with half a million ; 
married, or at least his money did, a 
woman thirty years younger than him- 
self; bought him a house in the Fifth 
avenue, and prepared to have a good 
time. As for Mrs. Uptosnuph, who was 
a lady of good connections, she spent 
ten thousand a year at the shop of the 
dry-goods vender, Stewart; handled the 
double-barreled telescope which she 
called a ‘‘ lorg-net,” at the opera ; drove 
out during fine days in her carriage 
through the Central Park, in company 
with a thousand dollar lace shawl, and 
a diminutive greyhound; and endeavor- 
ed with all her might and main to slide 
into society. 

But she met with obstacles. 

In what Mrs. Uptosnuph called “‘ so- 
ciety,” there are as well defined grada- 
tions as there are aboard a man-of-war. 
As the captain looks down on the lieu- 
tenants, the lieutenants on the middies, 
the middies on the warrant officers, the 
warrant officers on the seaman, and 
these last on the landsmen, marines and 
powder-monkies, so Mr. Railway Swin- 
dle, with his ten millions, looks down on 
Mr. Drygoods Deater, with his five; Mr. 
D. D., on Mr. Shoddy Contractor, with 
his two; Mr. S. S., on Mr. Patentmedi- 
cine Vender, with his one; Mr. P. V., 
on Mr. Struck Oil, with his three-quar- 
ters; and so on down to Mr. Orange 
Peddler, who has a cart and a horse, 
and a stock in trade, worth two hundred 
dollars, and who does not admit Mr. 
Rag Picker, with his dog-cart, and a for- 
tune of fifty dollars, to an intimacy with 
our set. In the matter of money, Up- 
tosnuph, though not a minnow, was lit- 
tle better than a tom-cod, and there- 
fore to carry out the scaly comparison, 
his handsome and accomplished wife 
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could not expect to swim in the fashion- 
able deep, fin by fin, with the mates of 
the bottle-nosed sharks, and other big 
fishes. The result was, great unhappi- 
ness on the part of the female Upto- 
snuph, and aftcr two years of unavailing 
struggle on her part, there came an in- 
timation that her husband must find 
some means to multiply his fortune by 
ten, or it would be his bad fortune to 
have trouble in the family. 

When young and lovely woman com- 
mands, man is bound to obey—“ else 
wherefore live we in a Christian land?” 
Uptosnuph therefore set diligently to 
work to seek the avenues to unlimited 
wealth. 

One of the most popular of these, and 
one well travelled, was that which led 
to the City Treasury. But Uptosnuph, 
though ‘‘trooly loil,” had forgotten, 
in his eagerness to make money for 
himself, to let his party leaders have a 
share of his pickings. Hence the great 
men of the Republican party, who gov- 
erned New York from Albany, by means 
of commissions, would allow him none 
of the fat things in the Police, or the 
Health Board, or the Croton Water, or 
Charities and Corrections, or the Board 
of Education, or in any of those master- 
schemes of plunder invented for insult- 
ing and degrading New York, and pick- 
ing the pockets of its subjugated and 
long-suffering people. 

As for any of those offices under the 
Treasury Department, wherein the hold- 
ers, by some mysterious way, manage to 
pick upa million or so per annum, he 
found himself debarred from these. He 
had neglected to subscribe heavily to 
any testimonial to the late general of 
the army; nor could he trace any rela- 
tionship with the Grants or the Dents, 
there never having been an Uptosnuph 
in either of those illustrious houses time 
out of mind; and though Mrs. Upto- 
snuph had a dog called Forney, he was 
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a white dog, and not a black and tan, 
so the color nullified the effect of the 
name, and hope in that quarter was 
cut off. ; 

Through means of an old associate in 
one of his war contracts, he was offered 
a chance in the Whiskey Ring. There 
were undoubtedly large receipts there, 
but the profits were delusive. Upto- 
snuph learned that by the time that Sen- 
ator This, Congressman That, and In- 
fernal Revenue Officer Tother got their 
modest little percentages out of the 
pool, there was little left for any one 
else. He did not think the gains a suf- 
ficient reward for honest industry, to say 
nothing of the wear and tear of con- 
science, and he declined the friendly 
proposal. 

He thought of joining Commodore 
Vanderbilt, whose appropriate statue, all 
in brass, fascinated him. He would 
much like himself to make two to five 





“By Jove!” cried Bilshaver, “ you 
are the most fortunate man in the world. 
You sent for me at the very moment 
when I have in my hands what is a col- 
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millions by a single operation, and he 
intimated as much to the great railroad 
admiral, and dry-land navigator. The 
veteran jack-tar, who had so often club- 
hauled his craft off the dangerous lee 
shor: of Wall street, and who is ac- 
quainted with every intricate nautical 
manceuvre, from double reefing the 
dead-lights to box-hauling the binnacle, 
stared at his interlocutor, and mildly re- 
marked: ‘‘ Who are you, d n you, 
sir?” Uptosnuph disdained to continue 
conversation with a person, however 
eminent had been his financial career, 
who was so singularly inquisitive. 

At length our hero remembered Bil- 
shaver, and forthwith addressed him a 
note, inviting him to a quiet dinner at 
the Fifth avenue mansion. This was 
accepted, and after the various dishes 
had been discussed, the cloth removed, 


and the wine on the table, Uptosnuph 


stated his business. 


ossal fortune to any capitalist with a cool 
head, a vigorous brain and calm judg- 
ment. It is the very thing for a man of 
your distinguished financial abilities.” 
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“Is it anything,” inquired Upto- 
snuph,. ‘‘ like a bank ?” 

“Yes, sir, a bank, where you draw 
out the deposits for your own benefit ; 
a bank that is practically inexhaustible ; 
a bank of bullion. I have at my control 
to-day the richest silver mine in Neva- 
da.” 

‘*But I am told that silver mining is 
rather uncertain.” 

‘*In general; yes; in particular, no. 
Let me give you the history of this 
mine. Itis curious as well as instruc- 
tive. Of course you know that the 
Gammonye Flats vein is the richest in 
all Nevada. It has yielded over five 
millions of dollars in the last two years, 
and is not apparently one-tenth exhaust- 
ed. The Gammonye Flats stock is held 
in first or second hands, and-can not be 
bought at any price. Well, there is a 
dyke that crosses the Dead Man’s 
Gulch, just outside the company’s 
claims, that is said to cut the vein en- 
tirely off. Well, it don’t. It only 
shoves it off to the right about fifty feet.” 

“* Well 2?” 

‘*T should think it is well. We have 
discovered the vein i# situ—have tested 
the ore. It is the same rich chloride 
and sulphide as in the Gammonye Flats, 
and the vein widens. We have secured 
the ground, and formed a company with 
five millions capital The mine goes 
in at three millions of par stock, and 
two millions have been set aside for 
working capital. This we intend to dis- 
pose of at ten per cent. per share, which 
will give us all the money wanted to 
erect works and get out ore. After that 
the profits will be enormous, and the 
stock be worth double in the market— 
that is, if any one would be fool enough 
to part with it.” 

Bilshaver went farther into explana- 
tions. He showed maps of the mine, 
and specimens of the ore, with certifi- 
cates from eminent assayers, showing 
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the.extraordinary richness of the min- 
eral. He was appointed by the other 
stockholders to go out and make a far- 
ther examination of the vein, and ‘ if it 
turn out to be one-half as it is represent- 
ed, I shall put everything I have in the 
world into it.” 

The matter was discussed for an hour 
longer. Uptosnuph was a little doubt- 
ful, but finally agreed, if Bilshaver found 
all right, to furnish the working. capital 
on the return of the latter, provided the 
stockholders would advance him enough 
of their reserved stock to give him con- 
trol of the whole. This was in conse- 
quence of the advice of Bilshaver, who 
said that the real capitalist and financial 
brains of the company should have the 
controlling. interest, to enable him to 
direct affairs without interference. All 
he wanted was the profits on his own 
few shares, and his salary as secretary 
of the company. 

They parted—Bilshaver to prepare 
for starting for Nevada on the following 
day, and Uptosnuph to retire to his bed, 
and there dream of great bricks of sil- 
ver, and a fortune that would make that 
insolent fellow, Vanderbilt, open his 
eyes. 

In a few weeks: Bilshaver returned 
with a favorable account, one that whet- 
ted the appetite of the stockholders for 
huge dividends. But if his description 
of the vein was favorable to the stock- 
holders, to Uptosnuph it was positively 
glowing. The vein was thick beyond 
hope, and the ore rich beyond prece- 
dent. Some specimens of mineral, ta- 
ken, as he said, at random, were sub- 
mitted to an eminent assayer, who sent 
back a button of silver, and a certificate 
that its richness in metal was five hund- 
red dollars to the ton. The thing mys- 
teriously leaked out, and every one 
Then Bil- 
shaver cautioned Uptosnuph not to sell 
a single share; but, on the contrary, to 
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hold firmly, and to advance the capital 
at once, so as to produce early returns, 
Uptosnuph consulted his wife, and to 
her Bilshaver had already imparted a 
description of the great vein. She was 
enthusiastic, and though Uptosnuph 
had some misgivings, he put in a hund- 
red thousand as the first installment. 
Bilshaver went out as secretary and resi- 
dent engineer, and opened operations at 
once. 

In three weeks’ time, a cargo of sev- 
eral tons of ore—for everybody was too 
impatient to wait until the smelting 
works at the mines were finished—made 
its appearance in New York, and was 
sent to the smelters. The yield was 
more than satisfactory—not quite as 
much as that from the specimen ore— 
but rich enough. The works at the 
mines cost more than was anticipated ; 
the estimates had been fair enough, but 
the prices of materials and the wages of 
labor had more than doubled. So Up- 
tosnuph advanced another hundred 
thousand. With this everything would 
go on rapidly. 

Suddenly there came a notice of eject- 
ment and an injunction. The title was 
re-examined, and a fatal flaw, that had 
unaccountably escaped the notice of the 
lawyer who had examined it—he was 
Bilshaver’s cousin—suddenly appeared. 
Eminent counsel were called in, who 
pronounced the title bad, and advised 
compromise. The adverse party asked 
three hundred thousand, and would not 
accept a cent less. Their demand must 
be paid, or the suit go on. Pay, or 
fight. It was an ultimatum, 

Uptosnuph’s impulse was to let all go, 
and bear the loss of his two hundred 
thousand, as he best might. But this 
was utterly pooh-poohed by Mrs. Upto- 
snuph, who pointed out to him that 
with his reduced capital, he was of less 
importance than before, and had, in 
fact, descended two steps in the ladder 
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of society. She was quite sure that 
Vanderbilt did not make Ais money by 
abandoning a paying thing for fear of 
using his resources. Toujours audace 
was the motto of Mrs. Uptosnuph, 
though she rendered it into choice Eng- 
lish, and said: ‘‘Go it, anyhow.” So 
Uptosnuph, talked at continually, and 
with a groan, gave way, and the five- 
twenties, and the brown-stone front, and 
the country residence all went into the 
melting-pot of the Sinkemdeep Compa- 
ny. Minus a few shares which were al- 
lotted to Bilshaver for his services, the 
Uptosnuphs owned a silver mine. 

And what could be better than a sil- 
ver mine? Mrs. Uptosnuph dabbled in 
the literature of the subject, and she dis- 
covered that the wealthiest grandees of 
Spain owed their colossal fortunes to the 
silver mines of Mexico and Peru, and 
that some of the proprietors in South 
America counted their annual revenue 
from such a source by millions. And as 
report after report came eastward of the 
increasing richness of the Sinkemdeep 
mine, she swelled in and out of her 
brown-stone front —her’s only now 
though a rent of ten thousand per an- 
num, and waited with mingled confi- 
dence and impatience, for the time when 
she could buy all back again, or rather 
rear a loftier and more spacious palace 
from the remnants of the annual divi- 
dend. 

But did any one in his younger days 
peep through a hole in a barn-door, and 
watch some rats making merry on a 
barn-floor? It is a very entertaining 
sight. But suppose a ferret joined the 
festivities uninvited. 

A few days elapsed without a commu- 
nication from Bilshaver. This was at 
length explained by a letter announcing 
that the miners had come upon a fault. 
It would not amount to anything seri- 
ous. They had merely come to that 
dyke; they would pierce it, and follow 
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up its course until they came to the dis- 
located vein. 

But they never did come to that, 
though they pierced the rock in every 
direction, and created numerous galle- 
ries, like so many ground moles. The 


vein was irrecoverably lost, so was the 
money spent on the mine, so was Upto- 
snuph. 

Bilshaver tore his hair, and declared 
that he was ruined. But ruin agreed 
with him. Ruin improved his wearing 
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apparel, bought him a row of houses 
which yielded him good rents, and 
otherwise acted like a father. Ruin also 
expanded his heart, for one fine spring 
morning two years afterward, when a 
worn-out old beggar asked him for char- 
ity, Bilshaver, who recognized in the 
wretched object his former patron, 
brought his fingers from his vest pock- 
et, laden with a crumpled fifty cent 
stamp, and exercised that noblest virtue 
of the human heart—Benevolence. 
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As for Mrs. Uptosnuph, she declared 
that her husband was a brute and an 
idiot, and removing for a few weeks to 
Indiana, obtained a divorce. She is 
soon to make happy the a¢faché of the 
Tribune, who nobly assisted her in free- 


ing herself of the uncongenial tie, and 
the two are to be married next week at 
Plymouth Church, the Reverend Mr. 
Beecher performing the ceremony, and 
the Reverend Mr. Frothingham making 
the opening prayer. 
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UNDER SUSPICION. 


CHAPTER I. 
MAKING UP HIS MIND. 


HERE had been a shower in 
4) the earlier part of the day, but 
the April afternoon was very 
fair and peaceful, full of the fragrance 
of opening blossoms, the rustle of half- 
grown leaves, the glitter of rain-drops, 
the glimmer of capricious sunlight, the 
twitter of full-tbroated birds, the tender 
beauty, and the whole indescribable 
charm of the springtime, when a sturdy 
horseman rode up to the door of Seyton 
House, and calling to one of two negro 
boys, who were making a great deal of 
play and very little work for themselves 
on its broad green lawn, asked where 
their master was. 

“You'll find him in the liberry, Mr. 
Blake,” answered the nearest one, 
touching his hat, with that subtle mix- 
ture of respect and familiarity only pos- 
sible to the servant of the ancient ré- 
gime. ‘‘ He looked out of the window 
a little while back, and axed if you 
hadn’t come yet. Hold Brown Jerry? 
Yes, sir. Mus’I take him to the sta- 
ble ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Blake, dismounting 
ashe spoke. ‘*‘ No—I shan’t be long. 
Walk him till he cools off, and then 
fasten him here. What are you doing, 
or pretending to do?” 

“Rolling the lawn, sir. 
set us at it.” 

“Mr. Farris had better have stayed 
to see it done, then. You may tell him 
so, when he comes. In the library, did 
you say ?” 

Although he asked the question, he 
did not wait for an answer, but strode 
away at once, skirting the lofty front 
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portico, the jutting bay windows, and 
the many angles in which Seyton House 
abounded, until he turned suddenly 
upon a broad terrace, set out with vases 
and balustrade in the Italian style, and 
commanding a strikingly magnificent 
view—a view so magnificent, indeed, 
and so important in the story which is 
to come, that it merits a few words of 
careful description and careful attention. 

First, however, it may be well to state 
that Seyton House was one of those solid 
and somewhat stately old relics of colo- 
nial times which are yet to be found at 


intervals throughout Virginia and the 


Carolinas, and that it had been built by 
one of the many Cavalier adventurers of 
good blood but scanty fortune, who 
thronged the shores of America in those 
days,—one whom stringent circumstan- 
ces, chiefly of a pecuniary nature, forc- 
ed from Whitehall, where he had ruf- 
fled it with. the bravest; who cruised 
with the bold buccaneers of the Carrib- 
bean sea; and did battle with the war- 
like Indian chief of the new El Dorado, 
until in some lucky moment he chanced 
upon that mine of virgin gold, to seek 
which he had set forth on his wild life 
of adventure. Years had been spent in 
the search, however, and when fortune 
at last came, youth, beauty and the ca- 
pacity of enjoyment were all gone from 
him. The king he had served was an 
exile, the boon companions of his old 
revels were scattered and gone; the wo- 
men he had loved were dead, or—worse 
yet !—old and ugly; so, sadly enough, 
he resigned himself to the trite fact that 
Change and Time stand still for no 
man, and prepared to enjoy his wealth 
where he had found it. He settled, 
therefore, in the Colonies, drank King 
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James’s health to the end of his life, and 
died at last, leavirg behind him two 
more than ordinarily enduring monu- 
ments of his existence. One was this 
stately house which bore“his name; the 
other, a charge upon his descendants 
never to part with, or suffer this inher- 
itance to be alienated from them, but in 
case the entail expired, to renew it im- 
mediately. Under English law the ful- 
fillment of this requirement had been 
very easy, but when the government 
changed hands it became more difficult ; 
and yet even then, family pride found 
such good means to compass its end, 
that for more than a hundred years the 
Seyton property had remained intact, 
chiefly through a peculiar family cus- 
tom which in time became a family ob- 
ligation. This custom made it binding 


on every third possessor of the house to 


renew the entail, (which, according to 
American law, could not be extended 
beyond one generation,) securing the 
noble old mansion and the broad lands 
for which the Seytons could still show 
King James’s grant to one direct heir, 
and preserving them from the indignity 
of division and spoliation. This was the 
Seyton tradition, and, up to the time at 
which we write, no Seyton had ever be- 
trayed the trust given to him, or taken 
advantage of that power which rested 
with every third one—the power of ceas- 
ing to renew the entail. Thanks to this 
wise policy, there was no such place far 
and wide, as the Seyton place; no such 
stately old house, full of the savor of 
well-preserved antiquity ; no such grand 
old trees as those that girdled it; no 
such treasures of pictures, plate, and 
furniture, as those with which it was fill- 
ed; no such fertile fields and royal 
woods, as those that stretched around 
it, far as the eye could reach, and no 
such view as that which could be gained 
by standing on its Southern terrace. 
For the dead and gone Cavalier who 
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first selected this site for his future 
home, must have owned something of 
an artist’s eye, and an artist’s love of 
the beautiful. At least he had placed 
his new eyrie on the most commanding 
height of all the undulating country, 
crowning a lofty hill, like some 
Rhineland castle, while at its fest rolled 
the most beautiful of all our beautiful 
Southern streams—that lovely Ayre, 
which, sweeping down through all the 
rich lowlands and fertile plains, never 
loses the crystal purity of its mountain 
birthright, until it is whelmed in the 
vast Atlantic. Standing on the terrace 
of Seyton House, it would be hard to 
say how many miles lay spread out like 
a panorama before the gazer’s eye— 
miles of green slope and flashing water, 
of graceful hills and cultivated valleys, 
of waving woods and distant mountains, 
of all things fair and dainty, and beau- 
tiful it seemed, as the April sunlight 
rested on them, bring out the delicate 
emerald of early Spring, the clouds of 
tinted blossom, the flickering vicissi- 
tudes of light and shadow, and the crys- 
tal depths of the river that lay under the 
tender sky, as blue and peaceful as an 
Italian lake. The broad lawn, the 
shrubberies and gardens of the house, 
stretched away on the other side, and 
made the approach very beautiful; but 
here the ground shelved down abruptly 
in almost precipitous descent to the river 
side. There was a narrow footpath 
which wound down the face of the bluff, 
but only those who were at once very 
sure footed and very sure headed did 
well to try it; while, leaning over the 
balustrade, it was possible to drop a 
stone directly down, a distance of fifty 
feet, into the limpid waters below. A 
short distance up the stream lay a small 
island which looked fair enough and pic- 
turesaue enough to have been the haunt 
of fairies and elves unnumbered—an 
island half a mile in length, by a much 
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narrower width, and a perfeet wilderness 
of trees and flowers; a place which was 
garlanded from end to end by jessamine 
and honeysuckle, and was a very popu- 
lar resort for pic-nic parties, who often 
came in force from a pretty town that 
not very far off nestled ‘against the river, 
and bore its name. 

Now, when Mr. Blake came out on 
the terrace, he paused a moment, and 
looked: round him. Not at the pros- 
pect—for he was familiar enough with 
that—but at the house, whose long 
French windows, (the only modern im- 
provement about it,) opened on this side 
to the ground. The bright afternoon 
was all around and about, dazzling him 
with its glory, however, and it was not 
until a voice, musical enough for a wo- 
man’s, said: ‘‘ Here I am, Blake,” that 
he recognised the near neighborhood of 
his employer, Mr. Seyton. Even then 
he did not see him, but shading his eyes 
with his hands, looked eagerly toward 
the house, in search of the familiar face 
that should have accompanied those fa- 
miliar tones. For they had lived toge- 
ther forty years, these two, in a compan- 
ionship as intimate as their different 
positions would allow. It was a long 
time, and yet to one of them at least, it 
seemed only yesterday when he had 
been a poor Irish boy, fresh from an 
emigrant ship, without a shadow of 
character or recommendation, whom 
Mr. Seyton had taken into his employ 
out of the simple charity of his charita- 
ble heart. It had been a mere impulse 
of kindness with him, touched, as he 
was, by the boy’s haggard face and 
straightforward story, but perhaps the 
proverb concerning those who entertain 
angels unawares, was never better illus: 
trated. Certainly the fine gentleman 
who stopped his horse one summer’s 
day long before, and listened to the rag- 
ged lad who rose up from a wayside 
stone to speak to him, did little, it would 
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seem, which any Christian might not 
have done, yet our good deeds come 
back to us sometimes with the royal 
usury of heaven, and out of all the days 
of his life, this day was the one which 
Gervase Seyton had most cause to bless, 
now that time had rolled on and made 
them both old men. He had been at 
that time loaded to the very earth with 
hereditary debts and liabilities—debts 
and liabilities which he saw no means 
of meeting, without being the first of his 
race to break in upon the domain set 
aside for entail—and it was this poor boy 
who seemed specially sent to clear off the 
incubus, without suffering asingle rood of 
the old land to pass from the old name. 
Nobody had ever called Mr. Blake an 
overseer, since the early days when he 
had been promoted to a position for 
which there is no exact American term, 
but which in England would have been 
at once steward and confidential agent ; 
and for nearly half a century the entire 
management of the Seyton estate had 
rested in his hands. The business talent 
he possessed was so great, that he might 
have made a dozen fortunes for himself 
while he had been working in the Sey- 
ton interest, and making the Seyton 
property thrice as valuable as it ever was 
before ; but there was something almost 
pathetic in his dogged devotion to the 
person and interests of the man who had 
stood between himself and starvation ; 
the man who seemed to the rest of the 
world only a graceful, fine gentleman, 
somewhat given to the weaknesses of 
dilettante and valetudinarian, but whose 
best points.and highest virtues were 
better known only to God and this one 
honest heart. 

‘*Here I am, Blake,” said that mu- 
sical voice again, and this time with a 
decided petulance. ‘‘ What a time you 
have been, to be sure !” 

**T could n’t help it, Mr. Seyton,” an- 
swered the other, as he came toward the 
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window from which the sound proceed- 
ed; ‘‘I rode over to see Mr. Gross 
about the bottom land he has been tres- 
passing upon; so I did n’t get your mes- 
sage till about half an hour ago.” 

‘* Did you come over at once, then ?” 

“Yes, sir, without losing a minute.” 

‘* That is to say, without your dinner. 
Just like you, Blake. I don’t think I 
ever knew any man before so careless of 
his digestion. Go, and make Mrs, Nes- 
bitt give you something to eat.” 

‘¢ Thank you, sir,” said Blake, with a 
smile, ‘‘ but I had rather not. It upsets 
me to eat out of my regular times, and 
I either take my dinner at twelve, by 
the stroke of the clock, or not atall. I 
would not know what to make of myself 
if I went to dining this time of day.” 

‘* It is not late, excepting by a barba- 
rian standard of time,” said Mr. Seyton. 
** You had better take something.” 

‘*If it’s all the same to you, sir, I’d 
rather not.” 

‘It’s not all the same to me, in the 
least—but I don’t suppose you care 
about that, as long as you have your 
own obstinate way. I give you up, 
Blake—I give you up! and you had 
better take a seat.” 

Mr. Blake was accustomed to being 
given up by his employer, so he submit- 
ted very quietly, and took the indicated 
seat. Then he fanned himself slowly 
with his broad straw hat, and waited for 
Mr. Seyton to speak. 

The recom which he had thus uncere- 
moniously entered, was very luxuriously 
furnished, but somewhat sombre in ef- 
fect, owing to the book-lined walls and 
dark oaken panels; a room abounding 
in depths of shadow, which even the 
bright April sunshine could not disperse, 
and from out whose mellow twilight 
white statues and busts gleamed with an 
almost spectral effect; a room that was 
moderate in size and very perfect in ap- 
pointment; a room where Mr. Seytcn 
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spent the major part. of his life, and 
which therefore reflected, as in a mirror, 
much of his character and habits— 
plainly the room of a scholar more ele- 
gant than profound, but of one who also 
possessed a keen appreciation and love 
of art, which was rare indeed in his day 
and generation—and a room that made 
a very effective background for the two 
men sitting by the open window. 

They were curious contrasts, these 
two men!—curious examples of the 
power of that hidden force which we call 
sometimes sympathy and sometimes at- 
traction, and which, overleaping all bar- 
riers of diverse caste and diverse nature, 
had brought them together out of the 
world—equal in one sense, at least—as 
friends. 

The one so bluff and hearty, so tall 
and strongly built, with health and reso- 
lution, and intellect of a certain sort, 
too, in every line of the honest bronzed 
face, and every glance of the clear blue 
eyes !—a man whom the veriest skeptic 
in human goodness and human honor 
might have trusted blindfold; yet a 
man of whom knaves and swindlers 
would have steered clear by instinct ; 
a man who could sooner have translated 
Chaldaic than concealed a feeling, or 
practised a subterfuge, and who, it was 
easy to see, possessed to the full the 
courage and devotion and faithfulness 
that have made his race famous; a 
man so full of vitality, that his mere 
presence made ordinary men ashamed 
of their dyspeptic stomachs and failing 
legs; whose hands were hardened by 
the toil of half a century, but whose port 
was as upright, whose stroke was as vi¢ 
orous, and whose seat in the saddle wz. 
as sure, as ever at twenty-five. 

The other, so slender. and pale ar: 
graceful, so evidently the finest of fint 
gentlemen, as he leaned back in the 
depths of his purple velvec chair, and 
looked at the sturdy yeoman, who sat 
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before him. All his life long, people 
had called Mr. Seyton an exceedingly 
handsome man, yet his features were al- 
most too delicate for masculine beauty, 
and his figure was slight to fragility, 
while the feet outstretched before him 
seemed tiny enough to have worn Cin- 
derella’s slipper, and the fair, blue-vein- 
ed hands that rested on his knees, look- 
ed as if nothing, save lace ruffles, should 
have fallen over them. Of its own type, 
however, his style was very perfect, for 
he was one of the men, and they are 
rare enough, upon whom the seal of re- 
finement is so plainly set, that no out- 
ward circumstances can affect, or out- 
ward disguises conceal it. If Mr. Sey- 
ton had been dressed in homespun, and 
placed in a garret, he would have look- 
ed, if anything, more strikingly patrician 
than here under the shadow of his own 
roof-tree. It was a feature of this pecu- 
liarity, that he was never, in any cos- 
tume, known to appear en dishadille, 
but that everything seemed to receive 
distinction from him. Just at present 
he wore a loose morning coat of black 
velvet, and the soft rich fabric suited 
him as nothing else could possibly have 
done ; suited his transparent complexion 
and high-bred face; suited the brown 
eyes that had once been reckoned very 
fascinating; suited the silken curls of 
golden-brown hair—the hair that never 
grows grey, unless from sorrow or ter- 
ror; suited his whole appearance, which 
seemed more that of some Jefit-maitre 
of the sixteenth century, than a com- 
monplace man of the commonplace to- 
day. 

Finding at last that Mr. Seyton did 
not seem disposed to break the silence, 
Mr. Blake took that office upon himself. 

‘* Since you have sent for me, sir, I 
Suppose that you have made up your 
mind.” 

It was hesitatingly said, and there 
was plainly anxiety of some sort in the 
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gaze directed so earnestly toward Mr. 
Seyton—the gaze which Mr. Seyton did 
not meet. On the contrary, he looked 
straight out of the window, with those 
dreamy brown eyes of his, as he answer- 
ed, always in the same low, musical 
tone : 

‘* Well—yes, Blake. I think I may 
safely say that I have made up my 
mind.” 

The other leaned eagerly forward. 

** Well, sir?” 

‘Well, Blake ——”’ A moment’s 
pause, then Mr. Seyton suddenly flash- 
ed his eyes full upon those of his com- 
panion, with two short words, ‘‘ Philip 
Conway !” 

After that there was a profound still- 
ness. 

Mr. Seyton was the first to speak. 
After awhile he leaned forward, and 
laid his soft white hand on the two hard 
rough ones that were locked together 
over Blake’s hat. 

** Old friend,” he said, with the win- 
ning gentleness that all his life long had 
wiled so many hearts, ‘‘I know it is 
hard on you, but try and forgive me. 
Try and understand me.” 

‘* Sir,” said Blake, hastily, “‘ it is n’t 
that—it is n’t myself—it is n’t anything 
but ——” 

There came a warmer pressure of the 
two hands that still obstinately held - 
themselves together. 

‘¢Do you think I don’t know what it 
is?” he asked. ‘‘ Do you think I don’t 
know that you are considering me—the 
poor life that is not worth an hour’s pur- 
chase, remember—and_ these _ broad 
acres that you have saved from the 
usurer’s clutches, and the auctioneer’s 
hammer ?” 

‘I'm thinking of you—of nothing 
else,” answered the other, brusquely. 
‘* As for the land, I saved it for you, and 
if—and if you were not here, it might 
go—anywhere, to-morrow.” 
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‘You saved it for me, yes,” said Mr. 
Seyton, ‘‘ but in doing that, you also 
saved it for the name. We must re- 
member that, both of us; and yet, my 
poor Blake! it would hurt you to see 
the fruits of your toil in spendthrift 
hands.” 

*‘It would hurt me, sir, but not an 
hour longer than it would hurt you.” 

‘¢ Well, it would not hurt me at all— 
after I was once laid down to rest in the 
graveyard yonder—even if Philip Con- 
way could dissipate property which will 
be strictly entailed upon his heir.” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Blake, and his voice 
rose into something of solemnity, “sir, 
I have told you that I am not thinking 
of the property. I tell you so again. I 
.will even swear it, if you like.” 

‘‘ Then what ave you thinking of?” 

‘¢ That I fear harm and evil from any- 
one who bears the Conway name, or 
owns a drop of the Conway blood.” 

“Harm! To whom?” 

*“*To you. To all who may now or 
hereafter be brought into contact with 
the man you would make your heir.” 

‘*But what reason have you for say- 
ing this? Have you ever heard any- 
thing against my nephew ?” 

‘Never, sir. But I know the blood.” 

“So do I, for that matter, and dis- 
trust it as heartily as you can. But it is 
only fair to give the boy the benefit of a 
doubt. He is half Seyton, you know.” 

‘¢ Sir,” said Blake, whose earnestness 
seemed to deepen, ‘‘the water in this 
vase is very pure and good now, but if 
you pour even so much as one drop of 
poison in it—would you like to drink it, 
then ?” 

There is something very unanswerable 
in a sudden practical illustration, even 
if that illustration, as in the present in- 
stance, be not altogether a just one. 
Mr. Seyton was a good deal of a philo- 
sopher, and very fond of dealing in met- 
aphor, but he found himself looking at 
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the vase which had so well served his 
companion, without any answer ready, 
either to silence or rebuke. Whereupon, 
Mr. Blake seized his opportunity, and 
went on. 

‘* Sir,” he said, ‘1 know you too well 
to think I can offend you by speaking 
plainly. Of all the base and cruel men 
I have ever known, the Philip Conway, 
whom your sister married, and who was 
killed in a duel for want of fair play at 
a gambling hell, was the most base and 
most cruel. Sir—Mr. Seyton—you are 
fond of this old house of yours ; are you 
willing to put it into the hands of that 
man’s son ?” 

** Tt will be entailed.” 

‘What of that! Are any of his blood 
likely to be more trustworthy ?” 

**You are the most thoroughly un- 
reasonable fellow I ever knew,” said Mr. 
Seyton, somewhat indignantly. ‘I 
must make my will and renew the en- 
tail. You heard the doctor when he 
told me that this heart disease may car- 
ry me off at any moment—and I must 
find an heir. Now, the choice rests be- 
tween Philip Conway and ——.” 

‘* And your younger sister’s son, Cy- 
ril Harding. Why not take him?” 

Mr. Seyton shrugged his shoulders, 
with a gesture halt of petulance, half of 
disgust. 

“You have your own prejudices, 
Blake; grant me a little grace with 
mine. I feel as if I had taken an emetic 
whenever you mention that milksop.” 

‘¢T never heard any harm, sir, of him, 
or of his father.” 

‘*You never heard one of his father’s 
sermons, then. The hours of agony he 
used to inflict upon me! And then he 
was such a confounded prig.” 

**It does not follow that his son is, 
however.” 

‘Does n’t it? So, then, it’s only 
poor Philip Conway’s gambling and bul- 
lying that are to be considered heredi- 
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tary; not Tom Harding’s insufferable 
dullness and self-sufficiency.” 

“‘Dullness and self-sufficiency are 

» 

‘‘ Cardinal virtues in your eyes just at 
present, no doubt,” interrupted Mr. 
Seyton, impatiently. ‘‘ But for my 
part, I would take the Conway vices in 
preference to the Harding virtues any 
day.” 

“Would you, sir?” 

“Yes,” returned Mr. Seyton, ‘I 
would. It is entirely a question of taste, 
you see.” 

“If you put it on that ground, sir, I 
have nothing more to say; perhaps, in- 
deed, I ought to beg pardon for having 
said so much.” 

The sturdy figure rose to its feet at 
those words, but before it knew what 


was coming, felt itself pushed back into, 


the chair by Mr. Seyton’s outstretched 
hand. 

‘* Sit, there, Blake, and don’t be fool- 
ish,” he said, half laughingly. ‘‘ Par- 
don, indeed! Who has a better right 
than you to speak of an heir for the land 
you have saved? Come, suppose I 
compromise with you. Suppose—since 
you will not agree to a will in favor ot 
Philip Conway, without knowing him— 
that I send for him, and give us both an 
opportunity tu know him ?” 

Mr. Blake looked at his master a little 
doggedly. ‘‘I’m opposed to anything 
that will bring Philip Conway under 
this roof,” he said slowly. 

‘But why? What are you fearing 
for? My life ?—your life ?—or the plate 
closet ?” 

‘What I’m fearing for, I could not 
tell you, sir, if I wanted to; but I wish I 
was as sure of my eternal salvation as 
that Philip Conway will bring harm to 
this house, if he ever lives to enter it.” 

Again the solemnity of his voice and 
rmanner—his earnestness, his almost 
passion—had their effect upon Mr. Sey- 
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ton. He paused—and how different 
would have been one life, at least, if he 
had paused to some purpose! Ah! it 
boots little in the great sum of human 
existence—such retrospection—or we 
might often, perhaps always, trace the 
windings of the thread of mortal agony 
or mortal crime to some such moment 
as this—some moment when the heart 
and the hand were alike free to choose 
the good or the ill, and when the one 
was deliberately put aside and the other 
accepted. 

For the impression made by Blake's 
words was, after all, only momentary, 
and when Mr. Seyton spoke again, it 
was rather coldly. 

‘*T must repeat that I think you are 
unreasonable, Blake ; but I will concede 
even thus much more. I must send for 
Philip Conway; but I will also send for 
Cyril Harding, at the same time, so that 
I can fairly and dispassionately judge, 
not which I like best, but which will 
make the best master for this heritage 
that it has fallen upon me to bequeath. 


‘Does that satisfy you ?” 


‘* Tf it must, it must, sir,” said Blake, 
with a deep sigh. ‘‘ You are very good 
to give into me so far. I can’t. ask you 
todo any more, but—I can wish that 
Philip Conway will break his neck be- 
fore he ever crosses the threshold of 
Seyton House.” 

‘* Blake, Blake, I’m ashamed of you !” 

**Indeed then, sir, you need n’t be, 
for I’d never have said it, if there was 
even the least hope of anything so lucky 
happening. O, sir, there would be none 
of all this trouble if only—” 

‘Well, dear old fellow, if only 
what ?” 

The honest Celtic eyes wandered 
round the stately room, and the broad, 
deserted terrace, where never a child’s 
voice had echoed, or a child’s foot dan- 
ced in long years. Then he said, quick- 
ly: 
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**If only your own son was standing 
by you now, to take up the burden when 
you lay it down.” 

Had the April sunshine suddenly 
grown dim, or were there quick, rushing 
tears in Mr. Seyton’s soft brown eyes? 
Yet he only laid his hand gently on 
the broad shoulder beside him, and af- 
ter a moment said, quietly: 

‘Then wish that I had been more 
patient, and another less fickle; wish 
that the grave could give back its dead, 
and that I might see again the face it 
has held for. thirty years.” 

The words had scarcely passed his 
lips, when a flood of golden light pour- 
ed suddenly across the room, the cur- 
tains of the window were drawn back by 
a pair of hands that might have belong- 
ed to Titania, and the face of which he 
had spoken, looked in upon him. 


CHAPTER II. 


MABEL LEIGH. 

A face that was well worth the con- 
stancy of twice thirty years, so delicate, 
so beautiful, so almost spiritual was its 
loveliness. But not in the least a face 
that looked as if the grave had surren- 
dered it. There were earth’s own tints 
in the exquisite wild rose complexion, 
in the sunny hair, and the quivering, 
childlike lips; there was even earth’s 
own mischief gleaming in the deep vio- 
let eyes. 

After one momentary start, Mr. Sey- 
ton held out his hand with a smile of 
welcome, than which no lover’s was ever 
brighter or warmer. 

** Ah, Mab, my darling! what brings 
you on us like a ghost or an elf?” 

**Like a fairy, if you please, god- 
papa,” answered the sweetest and clear- 
est of girlish voices. ‘‘ Only fairies be- 
stow such gifts as I have here for you— 
only you must guess what it is before I 
give it to you.” 

** Not strawberries, Mab, surely ?” 
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** Ah, you wicked old conjurer ! 
saw the basket.” 

‘On my honor, no. I only guessed 
that because I thought it impossible. 
Farris has none yet.” 

‘Show Mr. Farris this, then, with 
my compliments.” 

And the next moment a slight, blue- 
robed figure had flitted past Mr. Blake, 
and deposited on Mr. Seyton’s knee an 
offering that the fairies themselves might 
not have been ashamed to bring—a 
graceful little basket, lined with moss, 
and filled to the brim with luscious 
strawberries. 

‘*Now, Mr. Blake, is it not pretty ?” 
ctied the young lady, appealing to, her 
only convenient witness ; “‘ is it not pret- 
ty, and ought not Mr. Farris to be 
ashamed of himself? It will be two 
weeks yet, good papa, before you taste 
a strawberry from your own vines,” 

** And where, in the name of all the 
fairies, did you find these, Mab ?” 

‘* They were grown for the queen of 
the fairies’ own table; but I lifted them, 
and here they are.” 

** But do you know the penalty, pret- 
ty one?” 

‘* Falling under her majesty’s power? 
I believe I should like that. Think of a 
moonlight flitting with a prince in a 
green and gold hunting suit. Mr. Blake, 
would not that be better than being so- 
berly married by Father Laurence to my 
cousin Francis, or—or to some one else 
just as stupid ?” 

‘¢T don’t know, Miss Mabel,” said Mr. 
Blake, with his genial laugh. ‘‘ Would 
the prince bring you back again ? If not, 
I vote for your cousin Francis, or some 
one else just as stupid.” 

‘¢T will tell cousin Francis that,” said 
the girl, gaily; ‘‘ but I shall wait for my 
prince, nevertheless. Godpapa, I 
hope he will have eyes like your’s, and 
hair that curls as softly, and, above all, 
your brow. It is perfect.” 


You 
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«Is it, Mab?” 

* Quite.” 

And in token of approbation she lean- 
ed over the back of his chair, and kissed 
it. 

They made a pretty picture, those 
two, as they were thus grouped together 
in the soft mellow gloom, and oddly 
enough, that scene came back to Mr. 
Blake’s mind, whenever he thought of 
the chain of events which dated a begin- 
ning on this afternoon. Long after- 
wards—when the mere thought of it 
brought hot tears to his eyes—he re- 
membered how lovely Mabel Leigh had 
looked, as she bent over her godfather’s 
chair that evening. One rounded arm, 
from which the loose sleeve had fallen 
back, thrown into relief by the rich pur- 
ple velvet against which she leaned, her 
light muslin dress enveloping her in a 
sort of cloud, her bright golden hair 
crowning her like a diadem of glory, 
and her eyes, that were deep and true 
and tender as those of any virgin saint, 
resting fondly on the head she had all 
her life been taught to love and honor. 

For it was Mabel Leigh's aunt—her 
father’s only sister—who, having once 
been engaged to Mr. Seyton, had jilted 
him, nobody knew how, to marry anoth- 
er man, nobody knew why, and die very 
speedily—some people said of a broken 
heart; others, of neglect and ill usage. 
However that was, she died, and the 
gossipers had never again need to cou- 
ple Gervase Seyton’s name with that of 
any living woman. He had not diffused 
his affections very widely before this; 
but he now narrowed them down to the 
brother of his first love, and after 
awhile, to the girl who bore her name, 
and seemed to have inherited the beauty 
which had made her famous—the girl 
upon whose entrance into life there 
rested a dark cloud of terror and sorrow. 
For it chanced that, shortly before Ma- 
bel’s birth, her father, acting against 
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Mr. Seyton’s urgent advice, invested 
largely in a speculating bubble of some 
friend, who promised to make not one, 
but a dozen fortunes for him, and was 
rewarded as dupes of his class generally 
are—that is, one fine day there came 
the inevitable crash ; the scheme proved 
a swindle, the friend a scoundrel, and 
Mr. Leigh, overwhelmed by ruin, be- 
came insane. Not being closely watch- 
ed, he found a pistol, loaded it, locked 
himself up with it, and when his wife 
came home, she found his brains spat- 
tering the walls of her chamber. 

This was the tragedy which ushered 
Mabel into the world; and it was Mr. 
Seyton who named her at the hurried 
baptism which took place just after her 
birth, while her mother lay raving of 
the awful horror so lately enacted. No- 


, body thought the frail infant would live, 


but, nevertheless, she did; lived to grow 
into a child so exquisitely lovely that 
people held their breath when looking 
at her—into a maiden so_ peerlessly 
beautiful, that high and low alike yield- 
ed her homage. There was no dissent- 
ing voice about her beauty, as there is 
about the beauty of most women; and 
nobody was ever heard to hint that it 
could beimproved. Neither did it move 
or excite anybody to envy, for in all the 
country side there was no one so well 
loved as this girl, the pathos of whose 
mournful birth some people thought 
they saw reflected in her eyes—eyes 
which might be grave or gay, laughing 
or serene, but which in any mood, nev- 
er lost a certain deep shadow of sad- 
ness that rested in their depths—such 
a shadow as that which tradition tells us 
was always to be marked in Mary Stu- 
art’s gaze; ever unconscious, but ever 
there ; and as plainly to be seen beneath 
the diadem of France, as when she made 
her last prayer at the foot of the scaf- 
fold. 
Said Mabel at last: 
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‘* Godpapa, you are talking business 
with Mr. Blake, were you not? Don’t 
let me interrupt you. I will go out on 
the terrace, and you can call me when 
you have finished.” 

‘*We finished before you came in, 
lady-bird,” answered her godfather, 
smiling. ‘* That is, unless this obstinate 
old fellow has something else to say. 
Eh, Blake?” 

‘*No, sir,” answered Mr. Blake, 
bringing his attention back to the sub- 
ject under discussion, and almost uncon- 
sciously heaving a deep sigh. ‘No, 
sir; if your mind’s made up, that’s 
enough. All I have to say now is, that 
I hope you may never live to regret it.” 

‘* Anglicé,—you hope I may live to 
regret it, and you may live to triumph 
over me !” 

Mr. Blake shook his head as he rose, 
still holding his hat in one hand. 

*€ You know better than that, sir. I 
hope with all my heart I may be the 
falsest prophet that ever spoke; but I 
still think I will prove a true one. Re- 
member that, sir; I still believe in my 
instinct.” 

** Never a doubt of it,” said Mr. Sey- 
ton, good humoredly. ‘‘ But I tell you 
what I mean to do, Blake. I know you 
have a great respect for Mabel’s judg- 
ment. I mean to consult her.” 

**Do you, sir?” said Mr. Blake, with 
a comical glance at the childlike crea- 
ture before him. ‘‘Do you? Then take 
my advice, and don’t show Miss Mabel 
the likeness you have of Mr. Philip Con- 
way.” 

** Why, Mr. Blake?” asked Miss Ma- 
bel, a little curiously. 

‘*Why, ma’am? Faith, and only be- 
cause you’d never be a woman if you 
didn’t like hing the better for his hand- 
some face.” 

**Mr. Blake, you are a slanderer. I 
refer you to my cousin, Mr. Francis 
Norvell, for a refutation of that.” 
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‘¢ Aye, aye,” said Mr. Blake, with a 
somewhat grim chuckle. ‘I know you 
don’t fancy Mr. Norvell overmuch; but 
I for one can’t see his good looks, and I 
doubt if you’d see them either, by the 
side of this picture Mr. Seyton ’s got.” 

‘*Godpapa, show it to me this in- 
stant.” 

**No, no,” said Mr. Seyton, laugh- 
ing. ‘I must not bribe your judgment, 
or Blake would never believe'in it. You 
shall see it after I have heard your opin- 
ion. Blake, are you going?” 

**T must, sir. I have to see Martin yet 
this evening, and give him directions 
about re-planting the cotton to-mor- 
row.” 

‘* Pshaw! there’s no hurry about that. 
Stay and have a sociable smoke.” 

Mr. Blake only smiled. The Seyton 
estate would never have been what it 
was, if he had yielded to the temptations 
to idleness and procrastination ever held 
out to him by this indolent master of 
his. 

**Not this evening, thank you, sir,” 
he said. ‘‘ But I will see you again to- 
morrow. Miss Mabel, I hope you left 
your mother and Mrs. Constance well ?” 

**Quite well, thank you, Mr. Blake. 
You must call and see mamma soon. 
She was saying only the other day, that 
she would like to have your advice about 
—abott the asparagus beds, I think it 
was.” 

‘* The asparagus beds are more in Mr. 
Farris’s line,” said Mr. Blake, smiling; 
‘*but I may be able to give her a hint 
or two, and I’ll call to-morrow.” 

Then, bidding them both good even- 
ing, he stepped through the window, 
and went back to the front of the house, 
where he mounted Brown Jerry, without 
a word to the servant holding him—an 
occurrence in itself remarkable—and 
was slowly riding away, when he heard 
his name eagerly called by Mabel 
Leigh’s voice. 
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«« Mr. Blake, Mr. Blake, one moment, 
if you please.” 

He wheeled round at once, and she 
came lightly bounding over the lawn tow- 
ard him, her pretty fringed scarf floating 
in the breeze, and in her hand the basket 
of strawberries she had brought to Mr. 
Seyton. 

“Tam sorry to stop you for such a 
little thing,” she said, as she reached 
his side, and paused, slightly out of 
breath. “I am afraid you will think 
me very foolish, but you did not taste 
my strawberries, and they are the very 
first of the season. You must take a 
few, if only to please me.” 

He knew what she meant—that she 
had forgctten to offer them before, and 
feared he would think her too careless of 
him, and too careful of her rare fruit— 
so he made none of the demur in which 
a coarser nature might have indulged. 
He stooped down, and took two or three 
fragrant clusters out of the basket she 
held up to him. 

“This is more than enough, Miss 
Mabel,” he said, smiling into her soft, 
earnest eyes. ‘‘I only care for them 
when they are of your growing, and 
great credit they do you, too. Thank 
you very kindly. Good evening, 
ma’am.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Blake,” she 
said, and drew aside to let him pass. 

When he had ridden half way down 
the lawn, he turned in his saddle to look 
back after her. The sun was just set- 
ting, and his last level rays gilded the 
slender, girlish figure, as she walked 
slowly along the terrace, still swinging 
the little basket in her hand. 

‘An angel, if ever there was one,” he 
muttered to himself. ‘‘God bless her! 
God bless her !” 

Are such benedictions ever unheard? 
But then—God’s modes of blessing are 
not like ours. We would do well al- 
ways to bear that in mind. 
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CHAPTER III. 
MABEL GIVES ADVICE. 

*“Now, godpapa,” said Mabel, com- 
ing back to the window where Mr. Sey- 
ton still sat, ‘*I will tell you what I want 
you to do.” 

“You have only to speak and be 
obeyed, my violet-eyed darling.” 

She knew that very well, but the 
knowledge that would have rendered 
many women exigeant and unreason- 
able, only made her so exquisitely care- 
ful and moderate in all her requests, 
that Mr. Seyton was often very hard put 
to discover opportunities for the lavish 
indulgence he would have delighted to 
shower on her. She only smiled now, 
and lifted up her hand, with a pretty air 
of command. 

** Well, then, it is our sovereign will 


‘and pleasure that you order the boat to 


be made ready, and take me home by 
water. A row will do you good this 
lovely afternoon. You are not looking 
well, godpapa.” . 

‘Am I not, sweet heart? We'll try 
your prescription, but not just now. 
You must spend the evening with me.” 

Mabel shook her head. 

**I wish I could; but I promised 
mamma to be back in time for tea.” 

** She will not mind your staying.” 

**Perhaps not. But I promised.” 

That logic was evidently unanswer- 
able. So Mr. Seyton smiled, and gave 
up the point. 

** Ring the bell, then,” he said, ‘‘ and 
give your orders.” 

The bell was rung, and the orders 
given, and in a few moments the boat 
was reported ready. ‘‘ Take your mas- 
ter’s cloak down,” said Mabel. ‘“‘ And 
now get that likeness, godpapa, that 
Mr. Blake spoke of. We must take it 
along.” 

** What for, Mab?” 

‘What for? Why, because you 
want to ask. my advice, you know, and 
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after you have asked my advice, I want 
to see it.” 

To hear and to obey were indeed syn- 
onymous things with Mr. Seyton where 
his god-daughter was concerned. He 
rose at once, and crossed the floor to a 
little Florentine cabinet, very quaint, 
very beautiful, and chief among his vir- 
tuoso treasures. 

‘I don’t know what induced me to 
put the thing here,” he said, when Ma- 
bel followed, and looked over his shoul- 
der, ‘‘ for I only keep valuables in this. 
But here it is.” 

In an aromatic drawer of fragrant san- 
dal-wood, side by side with old coins, 
rare Italian cameos, half effaced medals, 
and the countless other trifles, so price- 
less in the collector’s eyes, so valueless 
in those of any one else, lay an oblong 
velvet case, which Mr. Seyton medita- 
tively took up and looked at. 

**T wonder what induced me to put it 
here,” he repeated, as if the question 
puzzled him. ‘I am sure I don’t value 
Philip Conway’s likeness in the least ; 
and unless—yes, that must be it, Ma- 
bel.” 

‘* What must be it, godpapa ?” 

‘It is so exquisitely painted,” said 
Mr. Seyton, with a deprecating glancc 
at the velvet case. ‘‘ It is so exquisitely 
painted! That must have been the 
cause. I have never before seen such 
softness and power of touch combined 
on ivory. I wish I knew the artist, 
Mab; he should paint your face, my 
darling.” 

**Should he? Well, I’m glad you 
don’t know him, then. But pray don’t 
stand there, talking about the picture in 
that way, godpapa, or my curiosity will 
mount so high that I shall certainly look 
at it, and I don’t want to afford Mr. 
Blake that triumph.” 

‘*] shall put that out of the question,” 
said Mr. Seyton, and he dropped the 
case into one of his coat pockets. ‘‘ Now 
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let us be off, if I have to take you home 
before tea.” 

** But the cabinet ! 
it unlocked.” 

Mr. Seyton turned back with a start, 
and closed the inlaid doors upon his be- 
loved treasures. ‘‘Do you believe in 
omens, Mab?” he asked, as he did so. 

‘Well, yes,” said Mabel, candidly. 
“I think I do; although father Laurence 
says I must not.” 

“If I did,” said Mr. Seyton, slowly, 
as he fitted the sides into one another, 
**T should certainly think that Philip 
Conway was destined to be the master 
of Seyton House; for of one. thing I am 
sure—” and he turned the key in its 
lock with a sharp snap—‘‘ Cyril Hard- 
ing’s face would never have gained. ad- 
mission to my Florentine cabinet.” 

‘* Who is Cyril Harding, godpapa?” 

**T will tell you after a while, lady- 
bird. At present we must go down to 
the boat.” 

They crossed the room together—a 
subtle likeness in their delicate, high- 
bred beauty making them almost look 
like father and aaa inca came out 
upon the terrace. 

The sun had set, but the broken 
masses of gorgeously tinted clouds, 
which he had left to mark ‘‘ the bright 
track of his fiery car,” were so faithfully 
reflected in the clear waters of the river, 
the air was so heavy with fragrance, and 
the tender purple mist of the springtime 
hung so softly over the distant uplands, 
that his absence left nothing to be re- 
gretted. Yet Mabel looked around a 
little apprehensively, as they turned into 
the path which led across the lawn down 
to the water’s edge. 

‘“‘ Two miles against the current,” she 
said. ‘I am afraid, godpapa, you will 
be very late getting back.” 

‘‘ And please your majesty, suppose I 
don’t mean to come back ?” 

*“You mean to spend the evening 


You are leaving 
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with us. How delightful! What a 
charming game of piquet you and mam- 
ma can have !” 

“¢ And how finely you can sing to us!” 

‘*] think it is so strange you like mu- 
sic when you are playing cards,’ she 
said, meditatively. ‘‘ Now cousin Fran- 
cis always says it disturbs him.” 

*€ Cousin Francis is ——” 

“*A lawyer. I don’t think we need 
say anything more, when we want to ex- 
press stupidity on every subject not con- 
nected with that profound and soul-de- 
pressing science. Godpapa, I am so 
glad you are not a lawyer.” 

“Tam not sorry myself, Mab.” 

‘‘T suppose they are good for some 
things,” pursued Mabel, with a little 
penitent sigh; ‘‘ but being agreeable is 
certainly not one of them. Godpapa, 
what’s Mr. Philip Conway ?” 

Mr. Seyton laughed slightly, and 
shrugged his shoulders in the graceful, 
indolent fashion he had learned in Paris 
years before. 

‘‘That is more than I can tell you, 
Mignonne. But I rather fancy he be- 
longs to the wide ranks of social con- 
dottieri.” 

Mignonne \ooked a little puzzled ; but 
before she could ask any questions, they 
came to the boat. 

It was a graceful and well-fashioned 
litttle craft, built according to Mr. Sey- 
ton’s own directions, and easily propel- 
led by one oar, although two rowers 
were now lying back in their seats, wait- 
ing their master’s arrival. Stalwart 
young boatmen they were, whose 
smooth black skins contrasted effectively 
with their white trousers and striped 
shirts, the ‘‘two best” of a twelve-oar 
‘boat, which was used on state occasions: 

‘Where are the cushions, Austin?” 
asked the master, as he came forward. 
And both the boatmen sprang to their 
feet. ‘Are you sure the bottom is 
quite dry ?” 
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** Here’s the cushions, sir,” said Aus- 
tin, bringing them from the bank; 
‘and yes, sir, the bottom ’s as dry as 
can be. A little closer, Nat. All right 
now, Miss Mabel.” 

Mabel stepped in, followed by her 
god-father, and the next moment they 
were gliding off with that quick, steady, 
easy movement which only first-class 
oarsmen can attain— the swift, sure 
stroke cleaving the water right and left, 
and leaving showers of rainbow spray in 
their wake. 

‘* How delightful!” said Mabel, taking 
off her hat, and letting the fresh river 
breeze toss her fair hair according to its 
own caprice. ‘* What a pleasure it is to 
be rowed by Austin and Nat! Godpapa, 
you ought really to present them both 
with a medal, in testimony of their 


» skill.” 


“You may, if you want to, Mab,” 
said Mr. Seyton, with a smile. ‘‘I ex- 
pect they would value it more from 
you than from me. Wouldn’t you, 
boys?” 

At which the the boys both touched 
their hats, and answered that ‘‘ any- 
thing from Miss Mabel was always ac- 
ceptable.” Then Mr. Seyton said the 
medals should be struck off with a wa- 
ter nymph on one side, and a pair of 
oars crossed on the other. Whereupon 
Mabel laughed gaily, Austin and Nat 
seemed very much gratified, and the 
subject was changed. 

**Now,” said Mr. Seyton, as they 
reached the lower point of the island, 
and were gliding along past its beauti- 
fully fringed shore, ‘‘ now, Mabel, let 
me remind you that I mean to ask your 
advice on a very important subject.” 

‘*1’m all attention, godpapa.” 

“Tie on your hat, then. You will 
take cold.” 

Mabel knew there was no danger of 
that, but she tied it on, nevertheless, 
and after the blue ribbons were made 
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fast under her chin, looked up with a 
smile that meant, ‘‘ go on.” 

‘‘In one word, then,” said Mr. Sey- 
ton, gravely, ‘‘I am going to make my 
will.” 

Mabel started. There is something 
very suggestive in that one simple word, 
and all the blood which had been flush- 
ing her cheeks, rushed away at once to 
her heart. 

** Godpapa!” she said, with something 
like a gasp. 

But he only smiled tenderly at her. 

** There is no cause to look so start- 
led, my bonny flower,” he answered. 
‘* No man dies an hour sooner for mak- 
ing straight his wordly affairs, and leav- 
ing his last commands in black and 
white. I should indeed have fulfilled 
this duty long ago, but for one thing. 
Can you guess what that has been?” 

She shook her head. 

‘If I were a free man, Mabel,—free, 
that is, as other men are, to leave my 
property to whom I choose, without any 
obligation of honor binding it and me— 
do you not know to whom that old 
house up yonder would go?” 

Again Mabel shook her head. It was 
evident that she did not in the least con- 
ceive his meaning. 

‘* Ah, my darling,” said the fine gen- 
tleman, with a rush of emotion in his 
voice, ‘‘I would make you the richest 
heiress in all the country side; I would 
dower you like a princess; I would set 
you up as mistress of all this fair wide 
heritage—if only I dared! O Mabel! 
you can never know what a struggle it 
has been to me to take it away from my 
heart’s delight—from the only thing on 
earth I love, and give it to strangers.” 

Mabel’s soft hand stole into his with- 
out a word, until she said, simply: 
“‘but, godpapa, I don't want it, and I 
am not a Seyton.” 

“No,” he said, with a deep sigh; 
‘* you are not a Seyton.” 
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Then there was a pause of several 
minutes, only broken by the splash of 
the water, the dip of the oars, and the 
low hum of insect life from the island, 
whose drooping willows almost touched 
them as they passed. 

At last Mr. Seyton spoke again, quite 
abruptly : 

“It seems as if it would be easier to 
bear if 1 had only possessed no option in 
the matter; if I had not beionged to the 
unlucky thirds in our order of succes- 
sion—for you know the obligation of 
honor which is binding upon us, do you 
not, Mabel ?” * 

*“ Yes,” Mabel said, she knew it, as 
who, indeed, did not know that singular 
tradition and custom ? 

“*You know how the matter stands 
then. I have either to renew the entail, 
or to be the first of my name who has 
broken the trust of the dead. Another 
sort of dishonor I might have faced for 
you, Mabel, but not that. I could not 
resolve to meet the men who went before 
me, with the brand of such a betrayal 
upon me! I could not even imagine 
that an inheritance so left would bring 
other than harm to you.” 

She pressed closer to him, and laid 
her tinted cheek down on his shoulder 

‘* Godpapa, I am sure of it.” 

“Yes, so am I. And you will not 
remember hereafter how much it was in 
my power to have given you, and how 
little I did give? You will not think 
hardly of it, or doubt the love of the old 
man who would pour out his heart’s 
blood for you ?” 

*©O, hush! hush! You kill me when 
you talk so.” 

And indeed a perfect April shower 
was raining from the violet eyes down 
upon the velvet morning coat. 

‘¢ Then I will not say another word ; 
but you must stop crying. You know 
we can none of us bear to see that. We 
feel as if we had not been haif tender 
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enough with our flawer.Mabel. Do you 
not know how you are paining me?” 

The tone was enough to dry Mabel’s 
tears at once, but she twined her arms 
round him before she spoke again, and 
then it was only to say, in a half-choked 
voice : 

‘‘ Nothing more like that, godpapa— 
nothing more like that.” 

‘‘Not another word. Only a discus- 
sion of the claims of Philip Conway now. 
Shall I show you his likeness to cheer 
you into interest ?” 

“T believe not. Mr. Blake would 
never trust my opinion then.” 

“You know who he is?” 

‘““Your nephew, is he not? I haye 
heard mamma speak of your sister who 
married a Captain Conway.” 

‘‘Yes, my nephew. This same sis- 
ter’s son. Poor Adela! She has had 
a hard life. 
for some of it.” After a moment’s si- 
lence, he continued: 

‘‘ Now, Mabel, you must understand 
that her husband was not an honorable 
man; he was, in fact, an unprincipled 
adventurer, and that there is natural 
reason to fear that his son may be like 
him. Blake thinks there is every reason 
to fear it, and warns me solemnly that 
nothing but evil ever came of the Con- 
way blood. Blake is anxious that, in 
entailing the Seyton estate, I should en- 
tail it, not upon Philip Conway and his 
heir, but upon Cyril Harding and his 
heir.” 

Mabel was becoming interested. She 
raised her head, and repeated the ques- 
tion she had asked once before: ‘‘ Who 
is Cyril Harding ?” 

‘* Cyril Harding,” answered Mr. Sey- 
ton, concisely, ‘‘ is the son of my young- 
er sister, who married a clergyman of 
that name. I have told you that Philip 
Conway was an unprincipled adventu- 
rer; I must also add he was the most 
fascinating man of his day, and in tell- 
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ing you that the Reverend Mr. Harding 
was the embodiment of strict religious 
principle, it is only fair to add that he 
was likewise the embodiment of dullness 
and bigotry. Whether his son is like 
him or not, I can not say; but the pre- 
sumptive evidence that he may be so, 
is at least as strong as in the case of 
Philip Conway. Now, the point at is- 
sue between Blake and myself is simply 
this, which of these two shall I choose 
for an heir?” 

Mabel shrank slightly at the last 
word. She did not answer for a minute 
or two. When at last she did speak, it 
was quite slowly : 

“It scarcely seems to me, godpapa, 
as if mere presumptive evidence ought 
to weigh against anybody; or if it is 
just to judge the son by the father. If 
— if this were put aside, which of your 
nephews would you be inclined to 
choose ?” 

‘*There.is not a doubt on that sub- 
ject,” said Mr. Seyton, with a slight 
grimace. ‘‘Even as it is, Mab, my 
preference is all on the Conway side. 
Adela has always been my favorite sis- 
ter, and, despite his being such a 
scamp, I liked her husband heartily. 
Besides, she is the elder. As a matter 
of taste—but then, you see, that is the 
rub! Ina decision of this kind, I have 
no right to consult my individual taste. 
Ihave to think of the generations to 
come, of the name, and of these——” 
he pointed to Austin and Nat—‘‘in 
choosing my successor.” 

“Yes,” said Mabel, and her eyes: 
ranged thoughtfully over the broad Sey- 
ton lands which lay on either side of 
them. ‘‘ Yes, I understand. But, then, 
godpapa, how can you possibly decide 
rightly without knowing anything of 
either of them ?” 

‘That is the very difficulty I propose 
to obviate,” said Mr. Seyton. “TI 
promised poor faithful Blake to send for 
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both of them, and judge dispassionately 
between them. But, after all, that is 
pretty much of an empty form, you 
know, Mab. They will both be on their 
good behavior, and unless some acci- 
dent reveals the different characters, I 
shall not be likely to gain much know- 
ledge that can benefit me.” 

Mabel shook her head very sagely. 

‘*T think most people show some- 
thing, at least, of their characters very 
soon, godpapa; and then I can’t help 
wondering which one needs the inheri- 
tance most.” 

‘‘There is no doubt of that, either,” 
Mr. Seyton answered. ‘‘ The Hardings 
are very substantially well off, while the 
Conways—ah, my poor Adela! That is 
another difficulty, Mab. If I do send 
for her son, how on earth can I ever dis- 
appoint her—life has been such hard 
lines to her!—by sending him away 
empty-handed ?” 

Mabel looked up with all her heart in 
her eyes. Those few words—‘ life has 
been such hard lines to her ”—told a 
very pitiful story that her fancy filled in 
at once. 

‘‘Godpapa,” she said, abruptly, “if 
Iwere you, I would not mind Mr. 
Blake. I would do what is right. I 
would make Mr. Conway the heir. 
Everything you have mentioned is for, 
instead of against, him, excepting the 
character of his father. We know that 
many good men have had bad fathers, 
and—and if I were you, I would do 
what is right.” 

“ But his father’s character is a great 
deal against him, Mab. The most fair- 
minded person in the world would ad- 
mit that. You don’t know, you can’t 
even imagine, what a man he was. I 
tell you, if the son shoudd be like him, it 
would be my solemn duty to do a tem- 
porary evil, that lasting good might 
come of it.” 

“‘Godpapa, I don’t believe that good 
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* 
ever did come cut of evil, or ever will.” 

‘*In short, you are transformed, after 
the manner of your sex, into a thorough- 
going partisan.” 

“Yes,” she said, nodding gaily, “I 
am all for the Conway interest. You 
asked my advice, you know, so I have 
aright to give itand it is this—take 
Philip Conway.” 

Her godfather did not answer. He 
only smiled a little, and then sat strok- 
ing her hair, while his eyes were ab- 
sently fastened*on the water. Indeed 
he remained thus so long, that Mabel at 
last grew impatient. 

‘*Am I discharged from the office of 
counsellor, godpapa?” she asked. 

He started slightly, and looked round. 

‘*Ts it the likeness you want?” 

‘* Your intuition does you credit, sir. 
It zs the likeness.” 

He took it out, and handed it to her. 

She had not even instinct enough 
concerning the future to make her hesi- 
tate for one moment before opening it. 
Thanking him with a smile, she pressed 
the spring, and Philip Conway’s face 
looked up at her. 

Mr. Blake had kept to the letter of 
the truth regarding it; for a face half so 
handsome she had never seen before. 
It was very finely outlined, with a clear, 
dark complexion, and possessed more 
than one mark of the Seyton lineage, 
although the spirit and force which 
stamped it was something quite differ- 
ent from the fair, languid Seyton type. 
Yet even in this pictured semblance, it 
was easy to see that the chief attraction 
of the face did not rest either in grace 
of feature or harmony of coloring. 
Those large dark eyes were very perfect 
in size and color, but their fascination 
was quite apart from the one or the 
other and might rather have been found 
in their wonderful power of expressing 
the two extremes of anger or tenderness. 
The gaze lingered on the well-cut 
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mouth, less because no classic model 
was ever more faultless, than because 
there was something in the curve of the 
lips, defiantly compressed as they were, 
which proved how winning their smile 
could be when it came. The nose was 
straight—almost severely regular; the 
eyebrows horizontal and slightly knit; 
while a crest of black curls gave finish 
to the forehead, that was else somewhat 
lacking in loftiness and amplitude. Al- 
together it was a singularly attractive 
face; a face without any tokens of de- 
grading vice or sensual appetites; but a 
face on which indomitable pride and in- 
domitable resolution were plainly stamp- 
ed; the face of a man evidently accus- 
tomed to make his own will the arbiter 
of his own fate, and still more evidently 
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accustomed to ride rough-shod over any 
obstacles placed in his way. 

But Mabel saw little of this and heed- 
ed less. When at last she looked up 
from those magical eyes, there was 
something in the scene and the hour 
which she never forgot to her dying 
day. 

The broad river, the deep shadows, 
the gathering twilight over the distant 
hills, the last faint broken cloud-reflec- 
tions in the water, the iringed banks, 
and the swift current, hastening on—on. 
—on—still on, bearing its freight of 
living water down to the vast depths of 
ocean, and also bearing—though she 
knew it not—all quiet and peace and 
happiness out of her life, never, for 
many a long day, to revisit it again. 
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na HARPER. 


ley Harper is not expected to 

aj live through the week. It re- 
yong to my memory his elder brother, 
James, who died last year, and with 
whom I had been acquainted for nearly 
thirty years. With the other members 
of the famous book-house I have merely 
a speaking acquaintance, though I have 
transacted business with it, in a trifling 
way, for a number of years. James I 
knew very well—not to the degree of in- 
timate friendship, for the disparity of 
our ages and difference in opinion on 
most subjects forbade that—and I valued 
him highly. I always thought they 
were wrong who affected to underrate 
his natural ability. When he was Mayor 
he was target for a deal of ridicule. I 
remember, at that period, Broadway 
during the winter was in a rather bad 
condition, and from Barnum’s Museum 


to the Astor House, one day, there was 
about a foot depth of slush. Some wag 
put up a sign on the side-walk with the 
words, ‘‘ Harper’s Ferry,” which created 
a deal of amusement, and the Mayor 
laughed at it as lovd asany. I inquired 
at the time who put it up, and was an- 
swered, by way of joke I suppose, ‘‘ John 
Brown.” I have often thought since of 
another John Brown, who put up ano- 
ther sign at another Harper’s Ferry, 
leading to more serious consequences. 
But that is by way of parenthesis. It 
is simply absurd to suppose that James 
Harper was merely a jocose, good-na- 
tured gentleman, without much vigor of 
conception, or force of character, or that 
he had less brains than the other bro- 
thers. Of these, Fletcher is supposed to 
be the intellectual man, par excellence. 
So far as literary culture, a finer literary 
taste, a more impressive manner, and 
the style of aman of mark, is concera- 
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ed, this supposition is correct. But the 
fortune of the house was essentially made 
before the two younger brothers came 
into the firm, and James had most, I be- 
lieve, to do with the making. You can 
only test a man’s intellect by his success, 
or failure, after all. There is as much 
brain required in creating and consoli- 
dating the business ofa publishing house, 
as in creating a work of art—it is merely 
a different order of brain. Positive ge- 
nius may be displayed in money-making 
—not in the mere patient accumulation 
of money, dollar by dollar, which only 
requires prudence and economy. The 
.ability to plan and the courage to exe- 
cute, the foresight which leads to liberal 
and judicious enterprise, and the judg- 
ment which seizes favorable opportuni- 
tics, and avoids disastrous projects with 
favorable appearance—all this can be 
shown in any branch of business. It is 
absurd to deny marked ability to Van- 
derbilt, or Stewart, or Robert Bonner 
because they have not commanded ar- 
mies, or written epics, or carved statues. 
Tried by this standard, James Harper 
was eminent, for he met with eminent 
success in hissphere. There he showed 
clearness of perception, firmness of judg- 
ment, and steadiness of purpose, as well 
as an honesty of intention which even 
his enemies admitted. 

There were some peculiarities about 
the man that were harmless enough, 
though annoying. He had adisposition 
to bestow titles on you of a semi-bur- 
lesque sort. He found out that I held 
an honorary military commission, and 
so he dubbed me “‘ Colonel.” One day 
I jocosely told him that there were so 
many colonels around that I felt belittled 
by the title, and as I had once been 
mayor of a mountain town of a hundred 
inhabitants, I was of equal standing with 
himself. He apologised, addressed me 

‘ by my-ex-title, and from that time forth 
we always saluted each other as ‘‘ Mr. 
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Mayor,” with all due gravity and deco- 
rum. 

Once we came near having a quarrel. 
I came in one day, and was hurrying over 
to the desk of one of the present junior 
members of the firm—Joseph W. Harper, 
jr.—when James stood in my path, and 
opened conversation. I was ina hurry, 
but answered what he had to say about 
my quick entrance. ‘‘Oh, I am busy 
to-day, so is everybody else here except 
you. Youseem to be the only orna- 
mental. part of the establishment, Mr. 
Mayor.” ‘‘Oh,” he answered, ‘I am 
the most necessary part of the concern. 
I talk to every bore in the place.” “‘ Ah!” 
I replied, ‘‘what a great amount of 
sweet self-communion you must indulge 
in, Mr. Harper.” He reddened, and 
his eyes flashed; but his temper sub- 
sided in an instant. ‘‘ That ts rather 
rough on me,” he said, ‘‘ but I suppose 
I deserved it, though I really did n’t 
mean anything offensive in what I said 
to you.” I was disarmed in a moment. 
‘* You must take what I said then in the 
same playful spirit as your own remark.” 
We shook hands, and were good friends 
at once. 

I consider that I owe a deal of my lite- 
rary success to James Harper’s friendly 
advice at one time or other, and there 
was some gratitude that made sharper 
the shock which I.felt when I heard of 
the sudden accident resulting in his 
death. I remember one conversation 
with him very distinctly, and can repeat 
it, not word for word, but substantially 
correct in language. 

It was in 1841, I think, when I came 
to New York city with the MS. of a work 
which I intended to submit to the Har- 
pers. - The office was then in Cliff street, 
a rather dingy-looking place, as was the 
custom in those days. I saw James, 
with whom I had then a slight acquaint- 
ance, 2nd told him my purpose, and the 
general nature of the volume proposed. 
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He listened attentively, and said: 

“Doctor, I might submit your manu- 
script to a reader; but to what use? If 
he were to approve of it ever so much, 
it would not pay us just now to do it. 
You ’re ten years at least in advance of 
your time, so far as this country is con- 
cerned. We will issue such a book some 
day, but just now, no matter how well it 
is done, it would not sell.” 

“I should think a moderate edition 
might be got off.” 

“Certainly. We have facilities for 
getting rid of a small edition of any- 
thing.” 

“ Then you would n’t lose by it.” 

“Yes, we would. We don’t publish 
merely to get back our expenses, but 
for a profit. Otherwise we could never 
keep up this establishment. You know 
they call us the Barons of Cliff street. 
Well, the retainers about the old castle 
have to be fed and clothed, and the food 
and clothing can only be found when 
the Barons take great spoil in the lite- 
rary wars.” 

I said something, I forget what, but it 
was not too complimentary to publishers 
as a class. 

“Now,” said he, ‘‘ you really must 
get rid of such notions at the outset of 
your literary career. You must aban- 
don the idea that authors are the natu- 
ral prey of publishers. That’s the talk 
of disappointed and unsuccessful men. 
It is a pure matter of business. The 
publisher is the broker. He sells for the 
author what the author can’t sell for 
himself, and makes a profit out of the 
transaction. It is his interest that the 
author should succeed. The better a 
work sells, the better for a publisher, 
and the better price he can afford to pay 
for it. He deals with the public—he 
knows what the public wants. He may 
make a mistake sometimes; butit is not 
in his line to make mistakes. Now, 
you are a man of genius——” 
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I rose and made him a mock bow. 

“I don’t say that to flatter you. I 
don’t know that you are, myself. Other 
people, that ought toe know, tell me so; 
but,” he added drily, ‘‘like publishers, 
they may make a mistake. What I 
mean is, that many a man of genius has 
come to nothing, because he wasn’t 
practical. He had plenty of steam, but 
he was always blowing it off, instead of 
running the machine with it. Genius 
is of no use to itself, or any body else, 
unless you turn it to account. Write 
what will be published, and then you 
get your ideas before the public quickly 
enough.” 

‘* That’s a mercenary literature.” 

**No. You don’t expect to live on 
air. ‘The laborer is worthy of his hire.’ 
You needn’t write against your con- 


, science—no man ought to; but if the 


public wants a history and won’t read 
novels, why write novels? If they want 
novels, and won’t read history, why write 
history? If you write for the honor of 
it, and can afford to be your own pub- 
lisher, that’s one thing. But if you 
mean to make literature your profes- 
sion, you must follow it with judgment, 
as you would any other profession. And 
if you do that, and do it well, publishers 
will be glad to get your books.” 

I need not follow the conversation far- 
ther, having given enough to show James 
Harper’s views. We had many a con- 
versation subsequently, and I am in- 
debted to him for a good many practi- 
cal ideas that have stood me in good 
stead; consequently, when the day after 
I last saw him, I heard of his mishap, I 
felt a deep regret, and mourned his loss 
afterwards more than I had many with 
whom I was more intimate. As the 
head of a firm which stands among the 
foremost publishing houses of the world, 
he made a deep mark indirectly on the 
literary history of the country, and his 
name wil! not easily pass into oblivion. 
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MORDECAI MANASSEH NOAH. 

Noah was one of the cosiest kind of 
literary men, who took life as easily as 
any man I ever met, and generally left 
the bitterness of controversy on the edi- 
torial desk. He was editing one daily 
when I controlled another, and when his 
publisher and I got into a controversy, 
he would write savage articles, and after 
seeing the proof carefully corrected, 
would drop in at my office on his way 
home for ten minutes, and laugh over 
the affair. He was full of anecdote, 
remembered everything and everybody, 
and was an admirable table companion. 
We used to meet night after night at 
the old Park Theatre, then in its deca- 
dence, only having such a company as 
Mrs. Hunt, John Fisher, Chippendale, 
Crisp, and such—stars they would be 
now, every one of them. Burton had 
not began his Chambers street venture 


then, and the Italian Opera, with Pico 
at the head, was at Palmo’s, where Cap- 
tain Cuttle afterwards ‘‘ turned down 
the leaf” nightly to his great pecuniary 
advantage. 

That was in 1844. It was the Polk and 


Clay campaign. Captain Rynders’s fa- 
mous Empire Club was in full blast. I 
was President of a political club, and 
dida good deal of stumping. I dare 
say that I was unnecessarily offensive in 
my remarks at times, and provoked a 
deal of ill-will. At all events, on one 
occasion, when our club had been at 
Patchogue, where I was to hold forth, 
acting as my escort of honor, I was sur- 
prised on our return to find the Empire 
Club, headed by the redoubtable Cap- 
tain, drawn up in full force at the ferry 
to receive us. On asking the reason of 
the compliment, I was informed that it 
had been said that the Knickerbocker— 
a fighting Clay organization—would at- 
tack us for my special benefit, on our 
return, and that the Empires had come 
down to see about it. So the two clubs 
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marched up Broadway together, I at the 
head, with Captain Rynders on one side 
of me, and long John Wentworth, then 
a flaming Democrat, on the other. We 
marched past the Knickerbocker head- 
quarters, but beyond a few faint groans, 
very subdued in their tone, we were not 
disturbed. I wonder if the Chicago 
editor ever recalled that tramp through 
the mud of Broadway, when he was 
fighting so strongly for the Radicals. 

Noah had a very clear judgment about 
the result of the election, and was well 
aware of the intrigues of the Barnburn- 
ers, who tried their best to defeat Polk 
secretly, and who came very near doing 
it. He predicted the disruption of the 
Democratic party, and its consequent 
defeat through their means, and his pre- 
dictions, both as to men and occasion, 
came true to the letter. 

‘¢ The Major,” as he was always call- 
ed by his friends, though always stand 
ing up stoutly for the honor of his race, 
was not very strict in the observances of 
the Hebrew religion. Someone, nettled 
at something he had said, spoke of him 
as ‘‘a pork-eating Jew.” He laughed 
when told of it. ‘‘I don’t admire pork,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I plead guilty to a weak- 
ness for its hind-leg, when all the Chris- 
tian has been taken out of it by salt and 
smoke and-—hanging. I know that the 
first Noah cursed Ham, but he was re- 
covering from a bad drunk at the time. 
There is no reason why the last Noah 
should do it without any provocation— 
especially if the ham be juicy, and the 
Noah hungry.” 

** But Moses, Major—” 

‘¢ Oh, Moses was perfectly right, un- 
der the circumstances. I don’t suppose 
that there was a man in all Palestine who 
understood how tocure a ham. Moses 
tells us we mustn’t mar the corners of 
our beards, and yet ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the Jews shave their chins as 
smooth as I do.” 
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And so the Major ate his ham, and 
took the responsibility. 


EMANUEL GOTTLIEB LEUTZE. 


I forget what year, but it must have 
been about 1833 or 1834, that there ap- 
peared one morning, upon a vacant lot 
at the corner of Broad and Callowhill 
streets, in Philadelphia, some carpenters, 
and a pile of lumber. In the course of 
a couple of days there was erected a lit- 
tle circular house, about twelve feet in 
diameter, with a little movable projec- 
tion in the semi-circular roof, that exci- 
ted the wonder of the passers. This 
was followed by a placard setting forth 
that Mr. ——, (I forget the name, but it 
was that of a Frenchman,) had erected 
acamera obscura there for the benefit 


of sight-seers, who were to be admitted - 


to see a natural painting of surrounding 
scenery, On payment of a small fee. 
This was attended by a dreamy-looking 
youth, with long wavy hair, who ex- 
plained the optical process as well as 
took the money, and who was particu- 
larly eloquent in demonstrating how 
much the beauty and accuracy of the 
view depended upon the polished steel 
mirror set forth in the printed advertise- 
ment. With this youngster, boy-like, 
I struck up an acquaintance. There 
were not many patrons to the show—a 
dwarf, or a baby with two heads, was 
needed for its success, and its guardian 
had sufficient leisure to amuse himself 
with my entertaining conversation. He 
and I became sworn cronies—I have a 
natural love for any kind of vagabond- 
ism—and we spoilt a deal of time toge- 
ther. I soon learned that the steel mir- 
ror not having been polished in time, 
the ordinary one was used instead— 
“but,” said the attendant to me, “ they 
all see how superior it is to one of glass 
and mercury.” He drew quite well, and 
among other things, took my likeness 
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in crayon. It is long since lost, of 
course, but would be an invaluable relic 
now. The speculation did not pay, the 
building was pulled down and carted 
away, and for years I saw no more of its 
attendant, who was Emanuel Gottleib 
Leutze. 

The next I saw of Leutze was in con- 
sequence of seeing his name at the cor- 
ner of Seventh street, and the Jittle lane 
that bounds Washington square on the 
south. I went in, and he recognized 
me atonce. He was fighting his way 
as an artist, and had a commission, he 
told me, to paint the portrait of the dis- 
tinguished Southern statesman, Hugh 
L. White. He was then just about to 
set out for Washington for the purpose, 
and gave me an invitation to visit him 
on his return. 

Sometime after that—a year or so— 
I was passing down Chestnut street, and 
just below Third street, paused at the 
shop of Robinson, the picture-frame 
maker, when I saw the name of ‘‘ E. G, 
Leutze, Artist,” on a small tin sign. I 
climbed up stairs to the studio, and met 
my old acquaintance again. He had 
just finished a clever little picture, with 
very effective but rather extravagant 
coloring, which was bought afterwards 
by the Art Union of Philadelphia, and 
was engaged upon something in which 
Columbus and Queen Isabella figured. 
At that time he bade fair to be one of 
the most admirable colorists in the coun- 
try, and would have been, I think, had 
not the Dusseldorf finally vitiated his 
natural style. Thomas H. Lane, the 
miniature painter, and some other ar- 
tists, were in the same building. The 
two had just returned, I think, from an 
amusing tour in Virginia, where they 
had been painting portraits in oil and 
water colors of the people, from Luray 
to Fredericksburg. Among other works 
of Leutze at the time, was a portrait of 
Lane, which I think one of the best I 
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ever saw, whether as a likeness or as a 
work of art. Here I used to spend a 
deal of my time, and meet a knot of 
people, some of whom are eminent, 
some forgotten, and some dead. 

I missed Leutze after a while, I forget 
why or how, and the next time I came 
across him was in Ninth street. Lane 
was there too, if I remember rightly ; 
and Frankenstein, an artist, who has 
genius enough to build up ten reputa- 
tions, but who is living obscure and un- 
known in New York, had a studio there, 
and was engaged in modelling a bust of 
some notable, I forget whom. Then 


Leutze went to Dusseldorf, arid though 
I heard of him frequently, I never heard 
from him for long years. 

One day—the exact year I forget, for 
I write where I have no access to data— 
I was walking down Walnut street, and 


met Cummings, the architect, in com- 
pany with a couple of friends. I nod- 
ded, and was passing, when Cummings 
stopped me. 
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“Doctor,” said he, ‘‘do you remem- 
ber this gentleman ?” 

I looked at the person to whom he 
pointed. He was stout, red-faced, and 
with a flaming beard. There was some- 
thing familiar in the eyes, but after a 
prolonged stare, I shook my head. 
There was a general laugh, and the red 
bearded man, putting forth his hand, 
said; ‘‘ You don’t remember Leutze ?” 
I shook hands with him, and took his 
word for it; but his face was so entirely 
changed that I could not remember 
him. He had bridged over the space be- 
tween youth and manhood most effec- 
tually. I turned and walked with him, 
and we chatted together for a few min- 
utes. 

I saw him occasionally afterwards, 
and used now and then to visit his stu- 
dio when I went to the Art Building, in 
New York, but our old intimacy was 
never renewed. Our meetings were a!- 
ways friendly and agreeable; but our 
paths inlife had grown utterly divergent, 
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REPORTED BY OUR SPECIAL PHONOGRAPHER. 


Scens—The Club Room. M‘Doonte, the magnifi- 
cent, in the Chair ; that is to say, part of him, the 
vest of him being hung from a table by the heels. 
The members, generally in attitudes more comforts 
able to the parties concerned than picturesque to the 
observer, dimly seen through the dense cloud of 
tobacco smoke. 


Van Dam—It sttikes me that there is a vast 
deal more criminality now than there used to be 
in my younger days. The world seems to be 
reaching the mi7 ultra of crime. 

Sinker—Pooh-pooh! That is what every 
man past fifty years of age says now; what 
every man past fifty has been saying for the 
past six thousand years; and what every man 
past fifty will say for the next six thousand 
yearsor more. Do you mean to say there weré 


no Richardsons, Horace Cookes and Beechers 
in your days? I have adim remembrance ot 
Ephraim K. Avery and several others. How- 
ever, none of them made such a frasco as the 
Reverend Cooke; they had at least some en- 
joyment in return for their infamy. I am half 
inclined to think the fellow was a lunatic. 

Van Dam—To which I have to return you 
our elegant and courteous comment, and say, 
pooh-pooh! The man isa fool—nothing more. 

Sinker—There is one thing looks like mad- 
ness in the case—running a muck in a news- 
paper office, rushing in and assaulting Jennie 
June's husband, of all men, when a more inof- 
fensive and harmless creature than Mr. June 
does not exist. 

M'‘Doodle—The Tribune an’ the Independent 
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both goin for Cooke! Whartor’ not? ‘ Birds 
of a feather,” an’ so on. But when Tilton talks 
about the chap’s ‘‘ prospects ruined,” he out- 
Tiltons Tilton. When a preacher goes pros- 
pectin’ about after young lambs of the flock, 
it’sa question ef his prospex, or the young 
creetut’s are to be ruined, an’ his feelin’s is n't 
to be looked after much. 

Van Dam—I still maintain that the world is 
growing worse. Look at Congress! Were 
there ever such a set of scamps got together as 
a legislative body? 

Malone—Legislative, is it? Be jabers, they're 
executive and judicial too. 

Sinker—But not always judicious, as they 
may discover some of these days. But what 
are you going to do about it? They have the 
power, and hold it. Precedent would lead us 
to expect the man on horseback, and it might 
be a happy exchange of tyrants; but he will not 
come just yet. Grant has the desire, but he is 
incompetent, and they contemn him as a pre- 
tentious numskull. 

Peabody—So the French legislature thought 
Louis Napoleon, but he is now Napoleon the- 
Third. 

Van Dam—But—Rochefort and the Reds. 

Peabody—Rochefort, indeed! He is a mis- 
erable poltroon and arrant donkey. He sent 
his creatures to bully Prince Peter, who is cer- 
tainly one of the best and quietest of the impe- 
tial family—sent them to assassinate him, in 
fact, only the Prince was too quick for them, 
and when one of them, to provoke the quarrel, 
slapped him in the face, in his own house, shot 
him. 

Sinker—And did right too. 

Peabody—Of that I am satisfied. But after 
provoking the contest, Monsieur Rochefort will 
find himself what is the most unhappy thing in 
France—a laughing stock. Make the French- 
man laugh at the demagogue, and he sides 
with power. 

Malone—Bye the bye, if Grant becomes im- 
peror, what title will they give his vinerable 
dad? His Serayne Highness, Prince Jesse, 
Imperor Papa, I suppose. His majesty Ulys- 
Ses will wear a robe embroidered with bees—— 

Sinker—And Jesse will carry a beg in his bon- 
net. But there is no danger. Congress is em- 
peror. : me 

Malone—And cormorant, swallowing up the 
public money. Murther! how the vagybones 
gorge. 

Van Dam—They are proposing to retrench 
by abolishing the franking privilege. 

Sinker—The old proverb illustrated—saving 
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at the spigot and wasting at the bunghole. 

Peabody—There is a New Jersey Congress- 
man, by the name of Hill, who occasionally 
makes a speech in Congress, saying ‘‘ Aye" or 
‘*No,” and he has been franking petitions to 
all the postmiasters in his district, who frank 
them back, to abolish franking. Hill was elec- 
ted last time by asmall kind of fraud in one 
election district, and' hopes to go in again on 
this hobby. The franking privilege used is 
for the benefit of the people, and a stringent 
law would prevent its abuse. The true way, 
however, would be to furnish every member 
with franks, and charge them to the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Van Dam—Some of them would sell them: 

Peabody—That's true. Then let the post- 
masters stamp under each frank, and charge 
these stamps. At all events, I see no reason 
why the people should not have public docu- 
ments enough sent to them, to let them know 
what their masters at Washington are doing. 

Sinker—This new postal law which permits 
postmasters to refuse to pay over money to any 
one whom they suspect to be improper persons, 
is the culminating outrage. Pass that, and no 
one is safe. A postmaster may ‘‘suspect” any 
one he don’t like, interrupt drafts, and general- 
ly upset business. The motive is probably 
good, but the proposed power is dangerous. 

Van Dam—The power of Congress itself, as 
it construes it, is dangerous. 

M'Doodle—What on yeth are you people 
talkin’ about? Kongiss? Dern Kongiss. 
Here's some chap has been spreadin’ himse'f 
on the same subjeck, an’ seems in some doubt 
as to how to dispose of it. Read it, Colonel. 

Sinker—W ell—it is short, that’s one comfort, 


THE QUESTION. 


There are two hundred Cong 
From Dawes, than Satan subtler, 
Through noodle Kelley, idiot Schenck, 
Clear down to ruffian Butler, 
Who should be sent as devils’ meat 
To h——Hl, for it’s digestion ; 
But shall we shoot, or hang the dogs, 
Or drown them ?—That’s the question. 
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How Gallic law a Traupmann served 
We've had a full relation ; 
But Traupmann slew a family— 
These rogues have slain a nation. 
Perhaps a dozen of them all 
Are true, good men the rest shun; 
But shall we shoot, or hang the dogs, 
Or drown them ?—That’s the question. 


There’s few worth powder in the lot, 
And rope is dear at present, 
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And drowning occupies too much 
Of time to make it pleasant. 
How best to rid us of the raff, 
That people as a pest shun— 
If we shall shoot or hang the dogs, 
Or drown them—That’s the question. 
Malone—Whoop! but that's fine. The po- 
ethry I can’t praise, but the sintiments are glo- 
rious. Be me conscience, but it inspires me. 
( Sings.) 
The ball, or the rope, or the water? 
How shall we lade thim to slaughter? 
When once we have shot, hanged or drowned ’em, 
We are rid of the rascals—confound ’em ! 
But what shall it be? 
Which of the three? 
It’s all of the same to you and to me, 
A hole with a bullet, 
A rope round the gullet, 
With a very stout man on the right ind to pull it; 
Or water instid of the whiskey they dhrink— 
And the liquid unusual would choke them, I think. 
Blood-letting, neck-choking, or pure strangulation, 
Aidther would binifit much the poor nation ; 
Shot in the back yards 
Would well serve the blagyards; 
Like onions suspinded, 
Two hundred min dead ; 
Or with kittens to corr’spond, 
Dhrowned in the horsepond— 
What shall it be? 
Which of the three? 
Divil the matter to you or to me. 


M'‘Doodle—What do you call that, Malone? 
Is that the tune the old cow died on? 

Malone—Sure I wish it was the tune Con- 
gress died on, which 'd be more to the purpose. 
It's meself would like to see thim ornaminting 
the lamp-posts on Broadway. What pretty 
pictures they 'd make ! 

Van Dam—Congress is bad enough, corrupt, 
silly and profligate; but what do you say to our 
own friends at Albany? They were elected 
on the naked, plain issue, on a pledge to re- 
store municipal self-government. The Demo- 
cratic party swept the State, sir, on the promise 
to break up the iniquitous system of ruling and 
robbing New York by the devil's device of me- 
tropolitan commissions. A fair charter, that 
would allow the people to govern themselves— 
well or ill, as they choose—was to be given, 
and yet the Legislature stands and hesitates. 

Sinker—Have patience—have patience. The 
session is not yet over. I have no doubt but 
all will come right. But when gentlemen have 
had their fingers in profitable contracts so 
long, in fat jobs-— 

Malone—Fingers, is it? Their arms to the 
showlders, 
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Sinker—You must allow a little time to draw 
out. When people whisper that the Ring is 
casting about for some new mode of keeping 
up the rotten borough system, and to cheat the 
people of what they demand, they are wrong- 
ing a set of pure patricts and honorable men. 
Wait, and you shail see what you shall see. 

M'‘Doodle—Now you see it, an’ now you 
don't see it; an’ I defy any gentlemaz to tell 
where the little joker is. 

Van Dam—My old friend, Robeson, has 
found out where the little joker is, with a ven- 
geance. His little joker is grandfather Welles. 

Peabody—Yes, George is a good fellow, but 
-he made a slight mistake in waking up old Gid- 
eon. That venerable person rose from his 
slumber, struck out from the right shoulder as 
squarely as if he'd taken a month’s lesson of 
Tom Allen, and knocked the Secretary de jure 
into the next Fourth of July. A bottle of Porter 
burst about that time too. 

Sinker~Not much. The Porter they keep in 
the Navy Department is too flat. It is admi- 
ral, but not admirable, 

Malone—It wouldn't suit the glorious owld 
quart bottle Duke Montagu, who would finish 
his double pint of sherry, and call for another 
and another. There was a hard-headed cus- 
tomer for you. Sorra the many like him now- 
a-days. 

Van Dam—You are mistaken, sir, about the 
Duke's capacity. He was not a hard drinker 
by any means, and got his title by a practical 
joke of his. One day it was publicly announced 
that on a specified evening a certain mounte- 
bank would publicly jump into a quart bottle. 
At the. time named the house was crowded, 
and the crowd got impatient. Just as they 
were about to tear up the benches, and per- 
form all those other pleasant antics peculiar to 
an indignant British mob, a message was sent, 
informing the audience that the showman, hav- 
ing more pressing business on hand, would not 
be able to jump into a quart bottle then and 
there; but if they would come again on the 
next night, he pledged his honor as a gentle- 
man he would jump into a pint one. The im- 
pudence of the thing disarmed wrath, and the 
tickled audience dispersed quietly. But they 
found out the author—it was the Duke Monta- 
gu. The trick prompted the title, and there it 
stuck. 

Malone—I accept the amendment, but that 
bottle conjuror must have been the original 
Radical. Sure those fellows in Congress have 
been trying to jump into quart bottles any 
time for the last eight years, 
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Peabody—I see they have reported a charter 
for New York city, and an election bill, after 
all. They will hardly satisfy expectation. They 
shrink from the issue. One still cripples the 
Mayor, the other adroitly shares power between 
the Ring and the people. They must go far- 
ther, or tare worse. 

Sinker—Public opinion may shape them right 
before they pass. Their mere introduction is 
something gained. 

Af‘ Doodle—Here's a poem, writ by some 
youag gentleman for the joovenyle population 
aperiently, an'— 

Van Dam—Poetry, sir, we don't want, in my 
judgment. This manufacture of verses is car- 
ried on to a great extent, and ought to be put 
down. Poetry is either good or bad—generally 
bad. 

Sinker—Except M'‘Doodle's, which is neither 
one nor the other. A 

Peabody—Include Boker's in that estimate, if 
you please. 

M'Doodle—Thank you kindly. But what'll 
be done with the rhyme? 

Sinker—Hand it to me, and I'll try to read it 
with due emphasis and discretion. You are sure 
it is not yours ? 

M'‘ Doodle—Certing on that p'int. 

Sinker—Well, then, listen. 


NOMANSLAND. 
I have been out to Nomansland, 
Which lies beyond the sea, 
From whence some day will come a ship 
To bring rare things to me. 


And who did you nieet in Nomansland? 
I met King Arthur there, 

The nut-brown maid and Scheherezade, 
And Bess with golden hair. 


How did they treat you in Nomansland? 
They scarcely opened their eyes; 

But Robinson Crusoe stared awhile, 
In a very faint surprise. 


And what do they do in Nomansland? 
They do not even play, 

But lie and dream the whole night long, 
And sit and dream all day. 


Do they ever die in Nomansland? 
Alive they always stay, 

And there they will remain until 
Shall dawn the Judgment Day. 


A lovely place is Nomansland ; 
The skies are always clear, 

The hills are blue, the valleys green, 
And spring-time all the year. 


They do not eat in Nomansland ; 
They drink no water there; 
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They feed on fancy all the time— 
No banquet half so rare. 


O carry me back to Nomansland, 
Which lies beyond the sea; , 

There, with the bards and knights of old, 
Forever let me be. 


Van Dam—Umph! Itis very nice for chil- 
dren. I think that Horace Greeley has been to 
Nomansland. He feeds a deal on fancy. 

Sinker—The writer met King Arthur there, it 
seems; and we have Prince Arthur here. 

Peabody—Yes, but we don't feed him on fan- 
cy. We cram him full of flapdoddle. 

Sinker—All the toadies in turn have their fling 
at him, and one set read him a loyal address. 
The papers chronicle his goings and comings; 
record how many times he sneezes, the color 
and style of his trousers, and a deal of informa- 
tion generally. 

Peabody—Jenkins spreadeth himself. 

Van Dam—Andit all amounts to Miss Skeggs's 
report in the Vicar of Wakefield—“‘ Jernigan ! 
Jernigan! bring me my garters.” 

Malone—The howl proceeding is delightful to 
us Irishmen, who don't generally like this ho- 
mage payed to the decateful Saxon. 

Van Dam—There's no Saxon blood in the 
youth's veins, let that content you. The Guelphs 
andthe Coburgs are both Italians. Besides, 
the young man is indirectly connected, by mar- 
riage, with a very respectable American fa- 
mily. 

Sinker—What's that? Are you in earnest ? 

Van Dam—Certainly. Mr. David Lee, of 
New York, had a daughter, Maria Esther. She 
was married on the third of November, 1864, 
to Prince Frederick Emilius Augustus of Schles- 
wig-Holstein -Sondersbourg - Augustenbourg, 
and, as his widow, is the Princess de Noér. Her 
nephew by marriage, the Prince Frederick 
Christian Charles Augustus—Prince Christian, 
for short—married the Princess Helena Augus- 
ta Victoria, duchess of Saxe, sister of this 
same Prince Arthur, Duke of Saxe and lieute- 
nant of engineers, who is creating a sensation 
among the shoddy aristocracy of this burgh. 

Malone—Faith an’ that’s. a nice morsel for 
Jenkins to rowl under his tongue, when he gets 
it. 

Van Dam—The Holstein House has given 
some sovereigns to Europe. The Augusten- 
burg branch is kicked out by common consent, 
and its present head lives at Gotha, waiting for 
something to turn up; but the Glucksburg 
branch, Christian, is onthe throne of Denmark, 
William, as George the First, is King of the 
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Greeks, the Princess Alexandra is married to 
the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Dagmar 
to the hereditary grand-duke of Russia. Of 
the Gottorp branch, the elder line sits on the 
throne of Russia, and of the younger branch, 
one part of it reigned over Sweden until it was 
kicked out by Bernadotte, and the other is re- 
presented by the present grand duke of Old- 
enburg, who rejoices in the crown name of Pe- 
ter. 

Sinker -'The house appears to be luckier than 
the Bourbons, who used to reign over a half 
dozen kingdoms and duchies, and have been 
kicked out of France, the Two Sicilies and Par- 
ma. 

Van Dam—The house of Saxony, of which 
the Coburgs are part, is as widely spread , but 
its realms are scarcely as important. The 
eldest, or Ernestine branch, embraces the reign- 
ing families of Belgium, Saxe-Weimar-Eise- 
nach, Saxe-Meningen, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
and Saxe-Altenbourg; the younger, or Alber- 
tine branch, reigns over Saxony. As for their 
marriage connections, they are numerous 
Prince Albert was a Saxe-Coburg; the king 
regent of Portugal, father of the reigning king 
is one; another Coburg, Prince Augustus, 
is son-in-law of the Emperor of Brazil, who has 
no son; another is married to a daughter of 
Louis Philippe; and Prince Auguste’s daugh- 
ter is married to the Archduke Joseph, of Aus- 
tria. Stay, I had forgotten poor Charlotte, the 
widow of ex-Emperor Maximilian, She was a 
Coburg too. The wife of Prince Charles of 
Prussia is a Saxe-Weimar, so is the Queen of 
Prussia, daughter of the duke who traveled in 
this country once on a time, and wrote a clever 
book about us; another Weimar married a 
daughter of the King of Wurtemberg, and anc. 
ther, Prince Henry, of Holland. Prince Bei 
nard, of Saxe-Meningen, who abdicated in fa- 
vor of his present son, the reigning duke, mar- 
ried a daughter of the Elector of Hesse, and 
his son's wife is a Prussian princess. Ernest 
of Saxe-Altenbourg's wife is the eldest daugh- 
ter of the reigning Duke of Anhalt; the ex- 
King of Hanover married an Altenbourg ; ano- 
ther Altenbourg princess is married to the Grand 
Duke Constantine, of Russia; and the same 
line is connected by marriage with Sweden; 
Reuss-Greiz, and Schwarzbourg-Sonderhausen. 
The royal-line of Saxony is connected by mar- 
riage with Bavaria, Italy and Portugal. 

Malone—Bedad, it's court chronicler you 
ought to be. Is that all true; Count, or is he 
humming us ? 

SPIEGELHAUSEN nods his head and resumes 
his study. 
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Van Dam—With all these Prince Arthur and 
the daughter of old David Lee have a connec- 
tion. How old David got his money I don't 
know. Whether he started with peddling clams, 
or collecting. soap-fat, or inherited his riches 
and the proper blue blood; I have never learn- 
ed. Butit is all the same. The present dy- 
nasty of Sweden sprang:from the son of an ho- 
nest fisherwoman, who was himself a private 
soldier; the founder of the Norman line in 
England was the grandson of a stout tanner, 
on the wrong side of the blanket; and the ori- 
gin of the Bourbons is a muddy one; unfor- 
tunately the Princess de Noér has no issue, 
which is a pity. 

Peabody—All this would be more interesting 
if the man on horseback were here, and we had 
a monarchy, as we have an oligarchy. But our 
king is King Cash, and his pedigree, or want 
of it, isno matter. There is one thing curious 
however. William, of Normandy, was the de- 
scendant of a tanner, and our Ulysses was a 
tanner himself. 

Sinker—It takes twenty-four ‘‘tanners” in 
England to make one ‘‘ sovereign.” 

Peabody—And our tanner has proved himself 
not to be worth a sixpence. 

Sinker—Grant has, however, some of the 
elements of royalty, the spiritual portion. Un- 
less greatly slandered, he has a Bourbon among 
him at times. 

Van Dam—Scan. mag., gentlemen. 

M'‘ Doodle—I was in great hopes of seein’ that 
mulatto cretur, Revels, in the Senate; but I’m 
afeard the Radicals ain't a gwine to let hlm 
come in, after all. 

Sinker—Sumner will arrange all that. It is 
anecessary part of the Havens programme. 
Negroes in the legislative halls first; in all the 
conveyances and places of public resort, and 
then we have the marriage business; and the 
thing's done. 

Peabody—And who is Havens, and what is his 
programme? 

Sinker—Havens is a highly elegant person, 
an editor and clergyman, who grows enthusias- 
tic over the prospective mixture of races. Shall 
I read you some of his remarks? 

M'‘Doodle—Certingly. Order in the house. 
Mr. Havens has the floor. 

Sinker—(Reads :) 

« But this law rests on no mere quip of the fancy, 
nor is it a rebound of a vehement passion, as wrong- 
fully right as it had been wrongfully bine 3 It is the 
grand undertone of all marriage. It is the Creator’s 
mode of compelling the race to overleap the bounda- 


ries of families and tribes, into which blood, so-called, 
invariably degenerates. 


“ * Not like with like, but like with difference,’ 
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The light complexioned turn 
rhe tll soak the short and 
ight and night to day. e ort an 
men hort the tall; the small the large and the 

the small. Opposite temperaments thus incline 
to eachother. Bishop Morris says that he can select 
husbands and their wives in a large ge eng this 
law of like and difference. Contrast whets appetite. 
Dr. Holmes’s ten lovers dangling in the silken noose on 
the fatal trap of Cupid, being asked the color of the 
eyes that caused their ruin: 

“Ten shadowy lips said f heavenly blue,’ 

And ten accused the ‘darker hue.’ 
The last five of these victims were undoubtedly blue- 


swains, and the first of brown complexion. By 
is law only will yellow-haired Germany and dark- 
skinned France become one. Only thus will the me- 
dizval feud between light-eyed England and dark-eyéd 
Ireland come to anend. Let their youths follow their 
instincts, and the diffe that now seem barriers of 
eternity will become magnets of eternity. Thus, too, 
will our dividings cease. The lightest.and darkest of 
the children of Adam and Noah are divinely planted 
together in this land that they may, by obeying this 
law which God has planted, work out the perfect one- 
ness of the race of man.” 


Peabody—‘‘ Perfect oneness” is good. . Any 
more? 
Sinker—Yes; here is another tid-bit. 


i law of marriage. 
pd oe Py and Se 





“And the hour is not far off when the white-hued 
husband shall boast of the dusky beauty of his wife, 
and the Caucasian wife shall admire the sun-kissed 
countenance of her husband as deeply and as uncon-’ 
scious of the popes ruling abhorrence as is his admi- 


ration of her lighter tint. Desdemona was as deeply 
fascinated by Othello’s visage, as was he by mo- 
na’s. That hour is not coming—it already is. Nota 
few of these marriages which has made, and whose 


validity man, in a few instances, has reluctantly ac- 
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and bot prophesying aod leading. the way 10 the fr 
ture unity and bl ess of America. Amalgamation 
is God’s word, declaring the oneness of man, and or- 
daining its universal recognition. Who art thou that 
fightest against God ?” 

Malone—Och|! the dirty haythen! Is it to 
naygurs he'd marry us? 

Sinker—It's what we're coming to, my boy. 
Qur descendants are to, have complexions. of 
milk and molasses, and straight hair in the next 
century is to be an offence. 

Peabody—And so Revels revels in the Senate 
halls, and George T. Downing, the negro oys- 
terman, introduces Sumner and Tipton to the 
colored wench, Revels’s wife, in the gallery. 
Tate exits, but Folsom enters. Cuir is the 
reigning color, which-is not,so queer, as it. may 
seem. 

Sinker—(Sings.) 
‘*T saw the sight as plain as day, 
And she saw more than he saw; 
For I saw Esau kissing Kate, 
And she saw I saw Esau.” 


Van Dam—But what has that to do with it? 
M‘Doodle—Hush! Poor cretur? that .awful 
pun about cuir has sot him crazy. 
They group around SINKER in attitudes of ten- 
derness and pity. 
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RY ROFESSOR Orton went to the Valley 
| a of the Amazon on a scientific expedi- 

— tion, as a collector of frogs and snakes 
for the Smithsonian Institution, and a ‘‘ mar- 
ket,”’ which, we believe, he found in Ingham 
University, which is located at a village called 
Leroy, in New York. The result of his obser- 
vations he endeavors to give the public in a 
‘book.* Certainly he had an opportunity of 
adding to the stock of information in regard to 
theinterior of South America. He crossed the 
country by way of Napo, from Guayaquil to 
Pard ; and what could be seen by a gentleman 
who sneers at Humboldt, and pooh-poohs at 
Agassiz, must be worth telling. But our tra- 
veller is a selfish fellow, after all. He gives us 
little more than we have heard before. He 





_* The Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Con- 
tinent of South America. By James Orton, M. A., 
Professor of Natural History in Vassar College, &c. 

ith a New Map of Equatorial America, and nume- 
rous Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
12M0., pp. 356. 


does, indeed, furnish us with some vocabularies 
at the end of the book, but these consist only 
of 82 Quichua words, 61 Z4pana, 29 YAgua, 40 
Campas, and 4 Conibos, which might have been 
obtained without going so far. His adventures 
are told in the dryest way, and the only enter- 
tainment they afford is the intense cockneyism 
they display. He sees everything from a Yan- 
kee stand-point. The foreign swans are all 
geese. He wonders continually, and is nearly 
consumed with contempt for customs that— 
tried by a Yankee standard—are abominable. 
He, however, patronizes Brazil, because there 
black, red and white people all sit on a jury, 
at which he breaks out into the fervent prayer: 
‘*God bless the Empire of the South!” Still, 
he thinks the people of Ecuador might be a very 
excellent people if they had a different religion. 
Their present faith he pronounces to be ‘‘ the 
mud and mire of medizeval ignorance and su- 
perstition,”’ whatever that may be. He says of 
the Jesuits: ‘‘ Their chief merit, however, is 
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the discovery of the turkey and quinine”— 
which shows the Professor has a profound love 
for his stomach and a regard for his health. He 
is a little mistaken, however. We will not dis- 
pute about the turkey. In regard to that lovely 
bird the Professor may be right, and the worthy 
fathers may have introduced him to the affec- 
tions and dinner-tables of Christendom; but 
he is wrong asto the febrifuge. The Jesuits 
brought cinchona to the notice of the civilized 
world, but the discovery of quinine is due to 
the researches of Pelletier and Caventou. Nor 
is he more accurate on some other points. 
When he speaks of the residences of the Incas 
as ‘‘ palaces more beautiful than the Alhambra, 
glittering with the ‘gold and emerald of the 
Andes,” he follows Sylvanus Cobb, jr., and not 
history; and when he talks of ‘‘ tooth-ache re- 
sulting from a gratified passion for sweetmeats,” 
he merely endorses a vulgar error. But why 
he should be astonished at finding so many 
people who eat dirt on the Amazon, we cannot 
see. If he were to go to Washington about 
this time he might find a number of Congress- 
men enjoying the luxury of dirt eating, by pro. 
claiming their horror of repudiation, and might 
see Mr. Fernando Wood swallowing some clay 
in desiring not to sit alongside of Carpet-bag, 
Porter, because the latter once on atime de- 
clared the Radical administration to be a hum- 
bug. Still, there is much curious information 
to be picked up from the pages of the book; 
and it does add a little to our scanty stock of 
information concerning an interesting region, 
though as a whole it does not impress us with 
any respect for the ability or even good sense of 
its author. Some of his suggestions concern- 
ing the commercial value of the Amazonian 
basin are worthy of consideration, for the au- 
thor has an evident eye to the main chance, and 
his hints as to a possible profitable trade may 
awaken the enterprise which owes its birth to 
cupidity. 


Those who have read any of Godwin’s stories 
will be glad to go over the pages of the new 
edition of ‘‘Caleb Williams,’’ just issued*— 
those who have not, have a new pleasure in 
store for them. The book was the delight of 
our younger days; and we have read it over 
again with the greatest zest. In fictions where- 
in the interest hangs upon a leading incident, 
no one has ever surpassed Godwin, and we can 
recall no one at present that has equalled him. 


* Adventures of Caleb Williams. By William God- 
win, Esq. Complete in One Volume. New York: 
Harver & Brothers. 18mo., pp. 231. 
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He had the art of expandiug the tale to the size 
of the novel, without at the same time render- 
ing it dull. 


Two volumes more of the new edition of 
Froude’s admirable History of England, under 
the Eighth Henry and his children, have ap- 
peared, and bring the narrative down to the 
death of Mary.t It is ungecessary to give any 
critical analysis of a work which has been so 
thoroughly stamped with public approbation as 
this. It is quite enough to say that this edition, 
while issued at an exceedingly reasonable price, 
is sufficiently substantial for the uses of the li- 
brary, and sufficiently elegant in appearance to 
gratify the eye of a reader of taste. 


In the old style of novels, every one is made 
happy at the end, except the villain, who comes 
to grief at the last, amid the execrations of all 
readers. In the new style, the hero is given 
over to disappointment, and the heroine either 
mismated or not mated at all, and it is a matter 
of speculation whether the scamp of the story 
is not to be the master of the situation. Mr. 
Saunders, in his last story,} seems to steer be- 
tween the old and the new as much as possible, 
and impartially gets every one in trouble, and 
leaves them there. Certainly the incidents are 
managed with a deal of skill, the characters are 
original enough, especially old Elias, whom the 
reader itches to kick at every dozen pages, and 
the interest is kept up to the close; but every 
one feels that Hirell is an impossibility. In ac- 
tual life she would have married the baronet, 
beyond doubt; and it would have been his 
most fitting punishment for his peccadillos, 
since the gentle creature would have henpecked 
him terribly. As it is, she bestows herself upon 
one who seems too estimable to deserve his fate, 
though he is silly enough to rush into matrimo- 
ny with a woman who don't care a snap for 
him, and confidentially assures him of the fact. 
There is nothing humdrum about the book, 


however ; it is exciting even where it outrages 


probability, and is a refreshing exception to the 
conventional stories of the day. 
Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s last story § differs from 





+ History of England from the Fal] of Wolsey to the 
Death of ‘Plizabet . By James Anthony Froude, M.A. 
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Mr. Saunders, in going at once to the extreme 
of the modern style. She punishes her heroine 
for her selfishness, and her hero for his silliness, 
by a separation. Really it is all right, for two 
people so foolish are better apart. In the olden 
days, Mr. Bertie Carlyon would have come to 
grief, instead of being made happy at the last 
page. We confess a weakness for the old way, 
and would prefer to read a graphic description 
of how the cold-blooded scamp was ducked in 
a horsepond, or tossed in a blanket. But the 
party who made the villain ended him after 
her own fashion. She has also made a book in 
which nine readers out of ten—and we are one of 
the nine—will grow absorbed. Whether they 
will like the termination is another matter. 


Laboulaye is less known in this country as a 
publicist and distinguished member of the In- 
stitute, than as the writer of a number of plea- 
sant fairy stories, which have attained populari- 
ty both in the English and French version. 
His ‘‘ Abdallah,”” which appears in English for 
the first time,* is even more charming than his 
‘* Les Contes Bleus,” and cleverly translated. 
The story will delight both young and old read- 
ers, particularly the young, and is wholesome 
as well as entertaining. The author has evi- 
dently studied very closely the manners and ha- 
bits of the East, and reproduced .them in this 
little household classic, with great faithfulness. 


The second volume of Mommsen’s History 
of the Roman Republict is occupied with the 
Carthagenian and Macedonian wars, and is 
marked with the same ‘grace and dignity of 
style, fullness of illustration, and accuracy of 
statement, which marked its predecessor. The 
concluding chapters on the Government and 
the Governed, The Management of Land and 
of Capital, Faith and Manners, and Literature 
and Art, combine with perfect trustworthiness 
of statement the clearest and most philosophical 
exposition of the structure of Roman govern- 
ment and society of the period that have yet ap- 
peared in print. Thus far the work is without 
arival. It appears to be the only one that can 
adequately convey to the general reader a fair 
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idea of the growth and mode of growth of Ro- 
man civilization and power. 


Those who are fond of the old style af bal- 
lads, will be delighted with the little volume in 
which Robert Buchanan renders into character- 
istic English a number of the metrical stories 
which delight, in their rugged original, the 
Danish peasantry.} With them are some poems 
of Rosenhoff and Oehlenschiger, The Owl, of 
Miller, The Sunken City, of Hoedt. The Soldier, 
of Bégh, and the delicious Even Song of Chris- 
tian Juul. The edition, which is one of the 
Bayard series, is noteworthy for its simple ele- 
gance, small enough to carry in the pocket 
without inconvenience, and handsome enough 
to grace a library-table. 


Mr. S. S. Cox went abroad in search of 
health, and found what he sought for in out-of- 
the-way places not often visited by travellers. 
His book of travels,§—for no one goes abroad 
now without telling all about their jcurney on 
their return—thus possesses more variety and no- 
velty than many similar works ; but it would be 
unjust to the author not to add that it possesses 
interest from the easy and genial way in which 
the narrative of travel is told. There is a plea- 
sant vein of egotism running through the whole, 
and we have the pocket principality of Monaco, 
Corsican scenery, the Kabyles, Spanish revolu- 
tions, and Mr, Cox, inseperably intermingled, to 
the great amusement of the reader. Thisegotism 
is never offensive, and it does not in the least 
weaken the hold of the author on his reader. 
There is now and then a burst of extravagant 
humor, and bits of learning dug up from hidden 
mines, that are very entertaining. The plva- 
sure derived from the perusal of the book is 
much enhanced by the engravings, which are 
the very luxury of illustration. It is worth 
while writing a book to have it so elegantly set 
before the public. The subjects chosen for the 
draughtsman, the spirit of the designs, and the 
exquisite manner in which the engraver has 
done his work, are nearly perfection. With the 
exception of the preliminary chapter, which 
wise readers will skip, we can recommend the 
book as good reading, full of life and clever- 
ness; something that will make the time pass 
pleasantly and not tax the brains in the slight- 
est degrees. 
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improved hydraulic cement, for exter- 
nal use particularly, has been proposed 
by M. J. A. Dubus. The principal con- 
stituents are, of course, lime, silex and alumi- 
na, the latter procured from refractory clays. 
In order to bring about the formation of a dou- 
ble silicate of lime and alumina, sulphuric and 
boracic acid are added in small quantities. The 
proportions of the ingredients are varied as the 
cement is wanted to set slowly or quickly. The 
proportions in the anhydrous state are—Fat 
lime, 67.96 to 74.65; refractory clay, 27.18 to 
42.89; sulphate of lime, (gypsum, ) 4.76 to 9.06; 
boracic acid, 0.10 to 0.40. 

—Mr. E. Crowe proposes to utilize waste 
steam by a boiler of two horizontal tubes ar- 
ranged one over the other, and connected by a 
number of upright tubes, arranged at short 
distances apart along the horizontal ones. The 
water-line of the boiler is at the diameter of the 
upper tube orthereabouts, and the boiler be- 
low this line is inclosed in a chamber of brick- 
work, into which, at one end, the products ot 
the furnace enter, and which at the other end is 
connected with the chimney, so that the cham- 
ber is in fact the flue of the furnace. The sides 
of the chamber at the level of the vertical tubes, 
are corrugated so as to alternately approach 
and recede from these latter, so that the 
draught is caused to pass in an undulating di- 
rection. This causes it to impinge more effec- 
tually on the vertical pipes, and at the same 
time sufficient space is obtained for a man to 
pass through the chamber to clean it when 
needed. 

—They are erecting a fort at Bermuda which 
seems calculated to stand a deal of pounding; 
or rather, they are forging it at Sheffield, from 
whence it is to be carried in pieces to its place 
of situation, and there erected. The faces or 
the fort form an iron wall, 14 feet high and 150 
feet long, pierced for seven guns of large cali- 
bre. There are to be seven complete . case- 
mates. The face is of 5 inch armor plates, laid 
horizontally. Behind these are massive iron 
beams, 16 inches by 5. Then there is a third 
mass of iron beams laid horizontally. At the 
portholes there are to be four thicknesses of ar- 
mor plates. From face to back the wall is held 
together by strong bolts with nuts and screws ; 
and the interstices filled in with concrete iron, 


making a solid metallic mass a yard thick. ° 


There are other supports in the rear. The face 
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of the fort weighs 700, and the whole 1,000 tons; 
and the cost of the works will be about $150,- 
ooo. Were such a fort erected here, the ‘‘ pro- 
tective” tariff would quadruple it, and jobbery 
bring it up to at least $2,000,000. 

—The Mt. Cenis tunnel through the Alps, of 
which our readers have heard so often, is being 
driven through rapidly. There only remains to 
be pierced 5,579 feet, and it is believed this will 
be completed by June or July, 1871. 

—A correspondent who is troubled with his 
zine roof, which will crack and leak, asks what 
water-proof paint he must use to cover it. We 
know of none that will be effectual. He must 
have his roof relaid in ridge work, so as to al- 
low for expansion and contraction, or, better 
still, replace it by some other material. 


—The denial of a stone age in Egypt must 
be retracted. Eminent and trustworthy French 
savans have discovered abundant deposits of 
flint arrow-heads, knives, scrapers, and other 
relics of a neo-lithic period. 

—There is some agitation in England jn re- 
gard to acreage. It appears that in 1800, when 
the population was only ten millions, there were 
forty-five millions of acres devoted to farming 
purposes; now, with a population of thirty-two 
millions, the acreage remains the same. It is 
suggested that too much ground is given up to 
primitive pasturage. It should be also noted 
that the parks and pleasure grounds of noble- 
men and gentlemen are enormous, and out oj 
all proportion. There is a vast amount ot 
ground withdrawn from cultivation in that way. 
There used to be talk about the necessity of 
growing timber—‘‘the wooden walls of Old 
England,” and all that. But wooden walls give 
way to iron walls, and food isa prime necessi- 
ty. England suffers her nobles to abstract 
large portions of her soil from the production 
of food, and imports annually ten million quar- 
ters of foreign-grown wheat. A writer in the 
Cosmopolitan Monthly seems anxious that the 
South should follow in this track, do less in agri 
culture and more in manufactures—and_ points 
out the. glorious example of New England, 
which is fast losing population, strength and 
vitality, after debasing her honor and parting 
with her honesty. Yet the South has land 
enough to spare, and might increase her manu- 
facturing capacity with advantage, while Eng- 
land has none. 





